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Prominent Writer Considers 
Palmer Training Finest 


“What | learned about magazine writina 
from Palmer Institute has been invaluable 
to me ever since. Naturally | am an en- 
thusiastic booster for the Staff and Course, 
wh.ch | consider the finest of its kind in 
existence,” says Keith Monroe, widelv 
known writer whose articles oo in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Reader's 
Yorker, Good Housekeeping and other top- 
pay magazines. 


WANTED: MORE 
NEW WRITERS 


Say Editors Themselves 


Magazine editors report they are desperate for good 
short stories. For instance: Good Housekeeping needs a 
much larger backlog; Cosmopolitan says not enough 
good stories being submitted. All say manuscripts sub- 
mitted by unknown writers are read hopefully. 

If you are not making sales, maybe it’s because you 
Jack professional skill, and that’s where we come in. 
You see, our instruction is unique in that it is specially 
designed to train you for big-pay success—and in all 
fields: stories, articles, TV scripts. 


Earn While Learning At Home 


Many Palmer beginners earn while learning, receiving 
welcome checks for material that may be turned out 
quickly when you acquire the technique. Palmer train- 
ing is endorsed by other famous authors, such as Rupert 
Hughes, Katherine Newlin Burt and hundreds of success- 
ful graduates. 


$1400 from outdoor Life— 

“Sold an article on hunting to Outdoor Life for $400 
~that makes $1400 from them, plus two stories to The 
Trapper, and several to other men’s magazines. The time 
I spent on your course was the most valuable I ever 
spent.” Ray Beck, Knox, Pa. 


Graduate’s Sales Total $1220— 

“I’ve sold another story—to Intimate again, making 
three they have taken this year. The check will be for 
$165, bringing what I have made from writing so far up 
to $1220. Thanks for all your friendly help.”—Mrs. 
Anna Plantz, Delta, Colo. 


FREE Offer Shows How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: Nat’l Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-40 
Hollywood 28, Calif. . . . Since 1917 
MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 


Stories 

Palmer Institute of Authorship 

FREE 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-40 
Hollywood 28, California 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page 

book, explaining how you help new writers get started 

and experienced writers increase their income. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


City Zone State 
Please print clearly Veterans: check here Ol 


TRAINING 


can help You become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


PERSONAL 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all types of creative 
writing. We can help you, too, for this is our only 
job. 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 


tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at the school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 

Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


eR E Send today for free booklet. 
Use this coupon: 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 


learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal articles, a 
column, news features. Men and women of all ages are 
selling in their spare time. Why not you? Let us show you 
what editors want and how we train you for this work. Learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Send today for free illustrated folio 


and Mr. Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. 28 


Western Office, Box 1008, 
Glendale, Calif. 


Eastern Office, Box 221, 
Irwin, Penna. 


Contests and Awards 


Chaparral Poets Poetry Contest 


Will Strong, Organization Chairman of Cali- 
fornia Federation of Chaparral Poets, announces 
the Twenty-First Annual Poetry Contest. Three 
categories are open to any resident of California: 
SONNET-single-Shakespearean or Petrarchian, 
$15, $10 and $5 Prizes; HUMOROUS & LIGHT 
VERSE~10 line limit in any form, $15, $10 and $5 
Prizes; POEMS OF THE SPACE AGE-—24 line 
limit in any form, $15, $10 and $5 Prizes. The fol- 
lowing are open to Chaparral members only: ANY 
SUBJECT—24-line limit in rhyme and meter, $25, 
$15 and $10 Prizes; LOVE POEMS—24-line limit 
in any form, $15, $10 and $5 Prizes; POEMS OF 
TREES—24-line limit in any form, $15, $10 and $5 
Prizes; HAIKU—Single, $15, $10 and $5 Prizes; 
‘TANKA single, $15, $10 and $5 Prizes. Send all 
ADULT entries to Adult Contest Chairman, 
Robert C. Sherwood, 3287 Flower St., Apt. C, 
Lynwood, Calif. Prizes will be awarded and poems 
read at the Annual Convention, May 21-22 at Mis- 
sion Inn, Riverside, Calif. For information and 
contest rules write Mr. Will Strong at the address 
given. 


Avalon Contest 


The Avalon Contest for 1960 is open to all 
poets, in competition for the following awards: 
THE LOUIS NEWMAN AWARD ($15) for the 
best poem published in Flame in 1960, judged 
by Louis Newman. THE BRAITHWAITE AN- 
NUAL AWARD ($10) given by Mr. William 
Pesky, Pres. of Schulte’s Publishing Co. in honor 
of William Stanley Braithwaite, judged by three 
poetry editors. THE LILITH LORRAINE 
AWARD ($5) for the best poem on the Conquest 
of Space published in 1960 Flame. Judged by 
Lilith Lorraine. No space opera or war themes 
accepted. THE ALICE CLAY HALL JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PRIZE ($5) for the best poem 
in fine craftsmanship designed to inspire a sin- 
cere search for the cause and cure of juvenile de- 
linquency. THE HORTENSE WARD PROSE 
POEM CONTEST ($10) No contrived obscurity. 
Judged by Hortense Ward, Pres. of the Corpus 
Christi, Fine Arts Colony and chairman of its 
Conference. All entries must hold to a 24-line limit, 
be unpublished work, and be submitted by Oct. 
31, 1960. Awards will be made in Dec., 1960. En- 
tries must be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and submitted to Lilith Lor- 
raine, Alpine, Texas. 


Conference Contest 


Spring Contest bulletins of the Arkansas Writer's 
Conference—which is open to writers from all 
states—will be ready for mailing the first week in 
March. Cash awards will be given for the best 
in poetry, fiction and features. The Arkansas 
Writer’s Conference will meet June 4, 5 and 6, 
1960 on the campus of the College of the Ozarks 
at Clarksville, Arkansas. Mrs. Ruby Villines is 
College Co-ordinator. Anna Nash Yarbrough, 
510 East Street, Benton, Arkansas, is Conference 
Director. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


New Subject Matter For Ted V. Rodgers Journalism 
Awards 

Highway development, progress and use. . . the 
important role of highways in the present and 
future growth and economy of communities and 
the nations, has been announced as the subject 
area for the 1960 Ted V. Rodgers Journalism 
Awards. 

Manuscripts need not be limited to a discussion 
of “the military threat,” the announcement said, 
but may treat other aspects of the problem— 
economic, political, ideological, scientific or 
diplomatic. 

The manuscript award is part of a larger pro- 
gram of education in national security conducted 
at Ohio State under the Mershon Fund, established 
in 1952 by bequest of the late Col. Ralph D. 
Mershon. 


E. B. White to Receive Institute Gold Medal 

E. B. White has been chosen to receive The 
Gold Medal for Essays and Criticism of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters in 1960, it was 
announced by Glenway Wescott, President of 
the Institute. Mr. White has been described as 
“the finest essayist in the United States” on the 
basis of his “Talk of the Town” pieces in The 
New Yorker and his column “One Man’s Meat” 
in Harper’s. The award will be presented to him 
at the Joint Annual Ceremonial of the National 
Institute and the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters in May. The Gold Medal of the Institute 
is given each year in two categories of literature 
and the arts. 


AUTHORS 


We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
publishing books by new and unknown authors. 
We can help you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
up) for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if published 
under our subsidy plan, your work will receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printing. Your book will be sent to 
national and local newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book deal- 
ers, and announcements will be sent to the 
author’s personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 


We take pride in our reputation and our many 
years of experience in Book Publishing and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorRANCE '& COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Philadelphia 3, 


Pennsylvania 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 
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For Hospitalized Veterans 

Leading editors, authors, publishers, patriotic 
and journalistic groups cooperate in offering over 
$5,000 in awards for creative writing by hospital- 
ized veterans of the U.S. Armed Forces in the 14th 
Annual Writing Contest. Details of the 20 sections 
in greeting cards, plays, advertising copy, stories, 
true experiences, songs, poetry, and limericks are 
found in Contest News distributed by Veterans 
Administration to its 176 hospitals. Hospitalized 
veterans not in VA institutions may send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for information to the Hos- 
pitalized Veterans Writing Project, 1020 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. General Omar Brad- 
ley, Catherine Drinker Bowen, John Ciardi, 
Eleanor Roosevelt are among new judges this 
year. Bennett Cerf, Richard Armour, editors of 
Redbook, Coronet, Reader’s Digest, American 
Weekly, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine con- 
tinue to serve. Army Times, This Week, Overseas 
Press Club, American Legion Auxiliary, Theta 
Sigma Phi, Samuel French, Chicago Daily News 
continue as sponsors. Macmillan sponsors “The 
Book I'd Like to Write” for adults with Rand 
McNally and Follett continuing their awards for 
digest for books for children and teenagers. Elec- 
tric and portable typewriters, watches, courses, 
encyclopedias, as well as cash are among incentives 
offered. Entries, in duplicate, are to be sent the 
Chicago headquarters before April 15, 1960. 


THOUSANDS OF PLOTS 
AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS 


“MIRACLE PLOT CARDS” 


JUST SHUFFLE THE CARDS AND LAY 
THEM ON THE TABLE ACCORDING TO A 
SPECIFIC PATTERN. FOLLOW SIMPLE IN- 
STRUCTIONS, THEN ... PRESTO! ... YOU 
MAY FIND THE BASIS FOR AN AMAZINGLY 
ORIGINAL TELEVISION PLAY. MAGAZINE 
STORY, STAGE PLAY or NOVEL! 


Story Plotting can now be Made Easy! 
Your creative work can now be fun, instead 
of tearing out your hair! 

We quote from a famous literary critic: 
“The downfall of eighty percent of all 
writers is in their lack of knowledge in 
knowing how to conceive interesting plots.” 


“Miracle Plot Cards” were conceived by Eric 
Heath, noted author, and writer of university en- 
dorsed textbooks, “Writing for Television,” 
“Story Plotting Simplified,” etc. 


Heath Studios 
Drawer 17066, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me deck of 
“Miracle Plot Cards.” 


(Name) 


(Address) 


What Readers Say 


Editors’ Reports Helpful 

I thought Mr. David Raffelock’s article in the 
January issue, “Editors Report Growing Demand 
for Top Material,” more helpful to writers than 
any I ever read. 

He stated names and addresses of editors, along 
with what they had to say. These were word-for- 
word facts, too; “straight from the horses mouth.” 
Where, may I ask, do you ever read anything like 
this? (1 attended the Seventh Annual National 
Writers Club Convention. It was wonderful, and 
I have several letters from editors saying they had 
many pleasant memories from their visit.) 

I like Author & Journalist for its better ‘“‘teach- 
ing” qualitites. Most writers’ magazines forget 
about the tyro. But I can still get everything it 
offers (which is plenty) from one magazine. 

Alma Olson 
Denver 15, Colorado 


Finds A&J Encouraging 

I have just renewed my subscription for Author 
& Journalist for two more years. This is a splendid 
magazine. 

I am a new author in the field and have had my 
first novelette entitled ‘Selma’ published by 
Comet Publishing Co. which was released in 
August of last year. 

Your articles are stimulating and encouraging 
to young authors like myself and I do hope that I 
shall find great success in this field of endeavor 

Edith M. Darby 
Pleasantville, N. J. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


ecognizes that your manuscript represents 
vour time, labor and skill, Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10°, commisson basis in 


event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act ________- 
Two acts 5.00 
7.50 


$3.00 
5.00 
3.00 


Books _ 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Angoff Stimulating 


I've been intending to write some good words 
for your succession to my cherished literary 
acquaintance, Crawford. I wish you well with my 
favorite and most useful magazine. 

Also I want to say praise for Angoff’s fine, dimen- 
sional and perceptive (to finally wear out this 
overworked word) material. Any writer, just be- 
ginning or nearly finished, should find stimulation 
and profit in these thoughts that are so knowing, 
sensitive and challenging. 

Now, on the other hand, I fear that the anony- 
mous “Editor’s Hackamore”’ in the February issue 
could thrust either a young or old writer (like me) 
into The Department Of Utter Confusion. Do you 
clip or not clip? Staple or tie with blue ribbons; 
Offer a neat, properly typed mss. or stain it with 
tea and cigarette burns to show you've been 
around? 

Some good editor once said that if the material 
were written by hand in green ink on brown 
wrapping paper, folded six times, delivered postage 
due—if all this, and the matter were still vital, 
warm, timely, exciting, it would be bought and 
printed. 

The writer's job is to think, feel, put it on paper 
—the Editor's to fix it up and put it into type. 
Correlation, not competition. 

Most of my editorial friends are pulling instead 
of pushing. 

All good fortune. 

Donald Eastman 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Save Ten Hours and Heart-Break 


A bad plot dooms your story—start 
out right! Can you turn jello into roast 
beef . . . build a mansion out of straw 

resurrect a stillborn confession 
story with a little spit and polish? 
YOUR FINEST WRITING CANNOT 
SELL A STORY WITH A BAD PLOT. 
Get a Detailed Writer Directive on 
your story before you start. | will 
show you where to begin, correct 
the flaws in your story line, add needed 
elements and characterization, tell you 
how to slant for a market—your plot 
will leave my study in top shape. You'll 
learn what to do and how. Send your 
outline (not over 1,000 words) with $2 
and a SRE and be right before you 
write! 


DIXIE JENSEN 
Confession Creations 
Palmer Lake, Colorado 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Avrett to Edit THE LYRIC 


Readers of your “What Readers Say” column 
may be interested in knowing that I am resuming 
editorship of The Lyric for an indefinite number 
of issues, beginning with the Summer, 1960, issue. 
(I edited The Lyric for four consecutive quarterly 
issues in 1957-58, it may be recalled.) 

I am assembling manuscripts now. Nothing over 
32 lines (generally shorter), no free or unintel- 
ligible verse, and no MSS reeking in gore or 
gloom (this does not mean that “Pollyannaish” 
work is desired). Not many sonnets (I get too 
many, usually, although I do like the form), and 
little, if any blank verse. Juvenile or religious 
verse seldom considered, although occasionally an 
exception might be made if short, unusually well 
done, and with proper restraint. (Not one poet in 
a hundred can fill the bill here.) Rare bits of 
fantasy, kept short, delicate, and lyrical. Reports 
normally are fast and positive. 


Robert Avrett 

Box 8860 

University of ‘Tennessec 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Seeking Help 


A few months ago, the American Greetings Cor- 
poration announced that there were positions avail- 
able for full-time and free-lance writers. 

Now, due to increasing demands, we are again 
seeking people for full-time employment in our 
Editorial Department. These are permanent posi- 
tions for writers who can create humorous or sen- 
timental greeting card verse for our line. 

We will also be happy to consider any free- 
lance submissions and will send a requirement 
sheet on request. 

Interested writers may apply by contacting: 


Mr. Raymond Matousek 
Editorial Department 
American Greetings Corp. 
1300 West 78th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Market Lists Appreciated 


Your market lists are the best yet—and we are 
grateful, who cannot afford expensive books on 
same subject! Most of us are constantly down to 
our last stamp, envelope and hope! WHEN oh 
WHEN are you editors of writers’ magazines going 
to speak up for better understanding and treat- 
ment for beginning writers? I do believe, regret- 
fully, that at this time, no country in the world 
treats their writers with the same arrogant attitude 
as here—an attitude which was not there before 
the war, but certainly is being felt now. At a time— 
when world understanding and cultural exchange 
is of uppermost importance, the bars are up against 
the very ones who could help spreading it. WHY? 

Please apply the enclosed towards your 1960 
issue containing Poetry Markets (if there are any 
left), I mean markets, not issues! 


Mrs. Magny L. Jensen 
Rockaway, New Jersey 


Aprir, 1960 


Which Course 
Gives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course... As ina Car... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With you own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assignments 
prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fition and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books .. . 
with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. 
And your NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can expect else- 
where at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and return 
the coupon below, and it will be sent to you without’ 
obligation by this long established and successful course. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ! 
Dept. 653, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
{ FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


{ Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
| (This inquiry is confidential. No sal wi 


{ Name 


“To Please a Child.. 


‘fhe article F. A. Rockwell did for your Feb. 
issue is, by and large, a fairly good guide to the 
field of juvenile writing. But the value, the trust- 
worthiness, of the piece is marred by a couple of 
definite errors. 

First, by quoting Paul Gallico out of context, 
she has made him say exactly the opposite of Gal- 
lico’s intentions. In the original article, which ap- 
peared in Esquire, Gallico was pooh-poohing NOT 
the Oz books, but the realists—the librarians and 
others who have banned the Oz books. The para- 
graph Miss Rockwell quotes was Gallico’s satire 
on the materialists, and their modern, “down-to- 
earth” attitudes. He even ends his article by say- 
ing, 

“As for me, I am afraid I am too old to change. 
I think I shall order me a copy of The Wizard of 
Oz and read it again.” 

It is quite true that fantasy is anathema to 
modern educators and many librarians. And it’s 
quite true that no child can be properly brought 
up on nothing but fantasy. But by the same token, 
none can be brought up only on realism. 

Among the best-selling new books are several by 
Edward Eager. His Half Magic and Knight's 
Castle are marvelous modern fairy tales, com- 
bining fun, magic, and a_ practical outlook by 
the children involved. These, and Walter Brooks’ 
Freddy books are also in great demand in the li- 
braries. 

Fortunately for the children, and for the writer 
who likes to do fantasy, a few (but a very few) of 
the magazine markets will take fantasy stories. 
But they must be good. The tradition prince- 
princess-dragon bit will not go—as Miss Rockwell 
warns. 

But I fear Miss Rockwell exaggerates when she 
speaks of “hundreds” of religious juveniles. In 
fact, ONE hundred would have been much too 
much. 

Writers must remember, too, that a story that 
one editor likes is taboo to another. I know of 
one editor who rejects every single story dealing 
with anthropomorphism—giving human life and 
actions to non-human things like tractors and cars. 
Then there is another editor who publishes that 
kind more than any other. 

Suill and all, it’s a wonderful field. As L. Frank 
Baum himself once said, “. . . to please a child is a 
sweet and lovely thing that warms one’s heart 
and brings its own reward.” 

You asked for reactions to “Editor’s Hackamore” 
pp. 16-17. For me, I have always been told, and 
told forcibly, NEVER, NEVER, NEVER staple 
or clip your MS. Editors want the pages free for 
turning, I was told. Name and address in the up- 
per LEFT hand corner of the first page and your 
name or MS title in upper left hand corner of 
each succeeding page. So who is the poor writer 
to believe???? 

Robert R. Pattrick 
Glendale, Calif. 


Hackamore Heckles 


The editor who wrote “Editor’s Hackamore” 
(Feb., 1960, issue) is certainly in a class pretty 
much by himself. To date, I have sold at least 
200 manuscripts of my own, and never has an 
editor suggested that I staple together the pages 
of my manuscripts. Indeed, all the editors I have 
queried concerning this practice have stated they 
do not want staples used on any manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them. And most of them feel there is no 
need to use paper clips, either. The author of 
“Editor’s Hackamore” says that if the contributor 
doesn’t staple the pages of his manuscript together, 
he will. Perhaps it is this inconsiderate attitude 
on the part of the editor that is largely responsible 
for the “mumble-jumble” he receives through the 
mail. 

As for clean manuscripts, I believe almost every 
editor appreciates them. I have had a number of 
editors comment on the neatness of my manu- 
scripts, and in almost every instance they voiced 
appreciation. And very few of them have been 
careless or inconsiderate enough to soil or staple 
the manuscripts they have rejected. They realize 
that the fact that they rejected a manuscript does 
not necessarily mean the manuscript is unsaleable, 
and they are considerate enough to handle the 
material with care so that the author will not have 
to re-type it before submitting it to another market. 

When mailing out heavier manuscripts, I always 
clip the return postage to the return envelope. 
Why should the stamps be pasted down? If the 
manuscript sells, the stamps can be returned to 
the author. Mine often are. 

While much of the advice contained in “Editor's 
Hackamore” can be helpful to the amateur, I be- 
lieve that aspiring writers will do well to ignore 
the comment pertaining to stapling of manuscripts, 
pasting down of return postage (at least on 
heavier mss.), and neatness of copy. It has been 
my experience that few editors feel as does the one 
who write “Editor’s Hackamore.” Editors who 
treat writers with courtesy and consideration are 
usually treated in the same fashion. An editor who 
says: “If you don’t staple it, I will, whether you 
like it or not,” is unworthy of consideration him- 
self. 


FE. H. (Dirk) Johnson 
Co-Editor, Writer’s Notes & Quotes 
Calhoun City, Mississippi 


FORM WITHOUT A TITLE 
by Nelda Wood Martin 


I woke one night in darkest gloom 

To find Fair Genius in the room. 

She nudged me with a phrase full-blown, 
A title ready-made, my own. 

I fell to work, and e’er ’twas light 

I'd woven golden words of might 

\nd rounded out a brilliant story 

To fit the title born in glory. 


Ah yes, it sold. My copy came; 
I leafed the pages, scanned the name, 


But gone the caption apt and vital— 
The Editor had changed the title! 
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Last-Minute News from Editors 


The Community Explorer, 357 Sanford Ave., 
Lyndhurst, N. J., uses articles and short fiction 
reflecting a community character. These can be 
about small or big town life, attitudes, aspira- 
tions, problems, viewpoints—any of the myriad 
elements which are involved in community liv- 
ing. Length: from one paragraph to 1500 words. 
Payment: $1 a column on publication. Material 
should be sent to Edgar Jean Bracco, 109 Forest 
Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. All submissions will, if 
not used, be returned with a personal note if 
accompanied by a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. 


Contact (Incorporating Western Review), P.O. 
Box 755, Bridgeway and Johnson, Sausalito, Calif. 
is a quarterly collection of New Writing, Art and 
Ideas. Edited for the person with taste, a sense 
of humor and concern about the fate of Man, 
Contact seeks non-fiction, fiction and poetry 
which is mature and original. No limitations as 
to length. Interested in works of seasoned or new 
writers. Payment comes upon publication in stock 
of magazine. Address manuscripts simply to Edi- 
tors. Subscriptions $5 per year, $1.45 per issue— 
no free sample copies. 


Pip (Photographs-International Publicity) 507 5th 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. is especially looking for 
good fiction novels of interest to women, for Ger- 
many, at this time. Also short novels which may 
run only fifty typewritten pages in length. Thomas 
D. W. Friedmann, Manager. 


Young Publications, Carter Bldg., Dryden, Va., is 
soliciting contributions for their forthcoming 
poetry book which will be titled American Song- 
bird, to be published in early spring. It will con- 
tain as many as 1,000 poems if that number of 
acceptable contributions are received. Because 
this is their first venture in the poetry field, and 
the financial outcome of any new enterprise can- 
not be determined with any fair degree of ac- 
curacy, Young Publications cannot offer any pay- 
ment for the poems. They do, however, promise 
wide distribution and an opportunity to preserve 
for posterity some literary gems which otherwise 


might never be recorded. Poems may be on any | 


subject, in any style, but not more than 12 lines, 
excluding title. L. B. Young, Editor. 


Your Life and Your Health, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, are looking for strong features in the 
area of health and general living—the kind of 
material that rates cover billing. Almost any 
length to 2,500 words with a preference for 
articles of 2,000 words or less. All manuscripts 
are considered for both Your Life and Your 
Health. John J. Green, Managing Editor. 


Western World Magazine, 1826 Jefferson Pi., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. would like to have 
2,500-3,000 word mss. slanted to Atlantic com- 
munity. Angele deT. Georgias, Asst. Editor. 
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Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Ia., Editor, Hugh Curtis, and Special 
Features Editor, Curtiss Anderson announce that 
their home service departments (furnishings, 
foods, building, garden) are largely staff written 
but SPECIAL FEATURES and CHILD CARE 
departments are interested in the whole broad 
range of general subjects—education, health, re- 
ligion, travel, enterprising community activities, 
new developments in American life, self help, 
family finance, human interest, “think” pieces, 
humor, safety and personalities. A new and im- 
portant category of features has recently been 
added—short (300 words or less), lively, informa- 
tive pieces of informal family interest. Good 
HUMAN INTEREST material is always in de- 
mand. It is a major need and they'd like to pub- 
lish more of it, but don’t want human interest 
that depends solely on a name for the name’s 
sake or that simply documents the good family 
life. PUBLIC ISSUE feature under that title in 
the front of the book is always looking for the 
right subject and the right writer who has some- 
thing significant to say and can say it well. These 
pieces are rarely controversial. Better Homes & 
Gardens pays top rates, comparable to the best 
of the New York markets. One-page outlines are 
preferred, but your query in any form, including 
a finished manuscript will be read with interest 
and sometimes enthusiasm. 


Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill., was recently acquired by Davis Publica- 
tions, Inc., and will convert from bi-monthly to 
monthly publication with the Oct. ’60 issue, thus 
doubling its potential as a market for the free- 
lancers. Editor, Don Dinwiddie will welcome in- 
quiries from professional free-lancers accustomed 
to top magazine rates for top-quality articles. 
Broad market for provocative feature articles 
dealing with new developments and trends in sci- 
ence, electronic, missiles and rocketry, industry, 
transportation, home building, finishings and 
mainteuance—in fact, any subject of interest to 
general corsumer market is eligible providin 

emphasis can be given scientific or mechanica 
details. But the article must “touch” the reader— 


relate impellingly to his interests. Text-bookish 


technical treatises are out. Science and Mechan- 
ics will continue to publish the highest per- 


‘centage of how-to construction articles in its 


field. This means that it is a wide-open market 
for: show-how articles on home maintenance and 
remodeling, home workshop know-how and 
money-saving short-cuts and kinks, building and 
using power tools, repairing electrical appli- 
ances, servicing automobiles, ete. 


Explorer, P.O. Box 2095, South Bend 15, Ind., 
quarterly, welcomes short-short stories and poems 
with an inspirational slant. Ten cash prizes will 
be awarded each issue, based on readers’ votes. 
Prizes are from $5 to $1. Subscription, $3 per 
year, 75c a copy. : 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
—~ and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 
weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sc!d a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- 
hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, 
and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
i the author knows pretty much “Spade there is to know about the writing business, 
and in this book covers the field thoroughly . — The New York Times 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 
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Conference Retort on Poetry 


By MARGARET Coss SHIPLEY 


Mrs. Shipley, who has worked under Rolfe 
Humphries at the University of Colorado Writers 
Conference, has drawn generously on her workshop 
notes for this article. 


You want to write a poem. “If only I could get 
an inspiration!” you say. You are sensitive and 
observant, you know your subject, you have the 
desire to state it. Your problem is how to state it. 
You can discover how to write your poem in a 
poetry workshop—either your own, self-made work- 
shop, or a writers’ conference workshop under pro- 
fessional leadership. 

“But,” I can hear you object, “poems are not 
all craftsmanship. What about a genius like Keats? 
He never took a course in how to write a poem.” 

All right. We bow before Keats, and Shelley, 
too. But surely they had their personal workshop 
methods. Poems are not made by a flash of cosmic 
light, nor are poets people who go out and look 
at a star and have an ecstacy. The life of a poem, 
like that of any living organism, has its inner 
causes and effects. The job of the working poet is 
to implement those causes toward the desired 
effects. And since you and I are not Keats or 
Shelley, let us try to approach their skill, at least, 
by the rational, workshop method. Perhaps while 
doing a few finger exercises we will discover that 


Margaret Cobb Shipley is the author of “The 
Sound of the Sun,” a dramatic novel of Americans 
in Athens, published by Doubleday in 1958. Her 
poetry has appeared in The New Yorker, The 
Colorado Quarterly, Western Humanities Review. 
Antioch Review and others. Her first collection 
of poems was The Root and the Leaf, published 
in 1950 as the award-winning folio of the Durham, 
N. H. Writers Conference. She received the Colo- 
rado authors League “Tophand” award this year 
in both fiction and poetry. 
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something not unlike a flash of light has occurred 
in our poem while we were working. 

Two basic characteristics of a poem must be 
recognized before we begin, and I phrase these in 
the terms used by Rolfe Humphries in his poetry 
workshop at the University of Colorado Writers 
Conference in Boulder: a poem is speech made 
musical; a poem is the intense communication of 
meaning. The first has to do with the audible im- 
pact of the poem, the second with the mental and/ 
or emotional impact. The first implements the 
second—in other words, by music can we best 
reach our listener with the meaning and/or feeling 
we want to transmit. How, then, is speech made 
musical? 

Our instrument is the voice. Variations in vocal 
sound are achieved by the differing positions of 
lips and tongue required by the language, the 
breath producing the vowels and diphthongs (a, 
c, 1, O, U, OU, Ow, etc.), the tongue, lips and teeth 
forming the consonants. First, let’s consider the 
vowels. Think of them as the wind instruments— 
oboe, flute, bassoon, according to their form and 
pitch. Now: the secret of melody in the poetic 
line is vowel variation. Write a five-stress line 
using a different vowel sound on each stress (never 
mind the meaning): Lazy evening idle over music. 
Do it again: Music over island even April, From 
now on, every line you write should be given the 
vowel-sound test. Listen to the sound of the stress 
syllables: do they follow one another with musical 
variation? Or do they march monotonously across 
the page like the rain that stays mainly in the 
plain? 

Consonants may be thought of as the percussion 
and string instruments of the poet’s orchestra, de- 
pending on whether they are smooth or shut. The 
smooth consonants (m, n, I, r, v, z, 8) can be 
sounded without the accompanying vowel and 


have the lingering quality of a bow drawn across 
strings. Lhey are appropriate to any idea or 
image not involving a sudden stop. The shut, or 
mute, consonants, on the other hand (b, d, p, t, 
g. k) actually stop the breath. Their effect is that 
of the drum or symbol: they mark an obstruction 
in the phrase. Used inadvertently they are road 
blocks in the poetic line; used deliberately they 
are powerful in their effect, as in Housman’s lines, 
“Strapped, noosed, nighting his hour / He stood 
and cursed his luck...” With his breath stopped 
so effectively, the reader himself feels strapped, 
noosed. 

Speaking of Housman, read him for the vowel 
music of “With rue my heart is laden” and “by 
brook too wide for leaping . .” etc. He has it. 
\nd try paying yourself a nickel for every mute 
consonant that creeps into this bit of homework: 
write a couplet with no mutes—e.g., “The rain fell 
on my lonely rool | Her silver wings alive, aloof.” 
It’s easy money! 

The principle of yowal music within the line 
may be applied to your rhymes, reading down, giv- 
ing you a musical variation of line-endings. For in- 
stance, rhyming abc, abc, abc, the following rhyme 
words are successively open, mute and lingering. 
At the same time they provide a variety of vowal 
sounds: low, reed, fire; go, seed, mire; show, need, 
choir. Given these words as end-rhymes, a student 
in Mr. Humphries’ workshop produced these lines: 
“Who leans too low / on root and reed / will hear 
the voice of fire / Beware, let go / the burning 
seed / born in blood and mire / Look higher 
where show / dim stars; we need / a cooler, purer 
choir.” Set yourself the same task, choosing your 
own set of end-rhymes, watching for open, mute 
and lingering sounds and vowal variation. You 
will hear something new—and_ exciting—sounding 
in your poetry. 

Rhyming, being to poetry what the refrain is 
to music, is important in our workshop. It has 
suffered much abuse, both from over-use and from 
neglect. Rhyme for its own sake does nothing for 
a poem. I have seen poems twisted and sprained 
into pretzels and their backs broken, all for the 
sake of a rhyme. Rhyme is useless unless it furthers 
the musical impression you are striving to give. 
Irue rhyme, in a poem that wants to be easy, 
casual, or vague, can put the whole piece in a 
straight jacket. We all know the type of obvious 
verse that requires straight rhyming all down the 
line: trees-breeze, moon-June, etc. Let’s explore 
the riches of off-rhyming and internal rhyming, 
techniques which can turn a flat poem into one 
of many facets. 

Otf-rhyming retains one element of the rhyme 
word, either the vowal or consonant, rather than 
both. A true rhyme for “home,” for example, 
would be “roam.” Both vowal and consonant 
sounds are retained. An ofl-rhyme for “home” 
would be “name.” The consonant, not the vowel, 
is retained. Off-rhyme, in a suitable setting, is a 
way out of those dead ends we all know when seek- 
ing a rhyme for such a word, for instance, as 


“self.” (shelf? elf?) I have never had any luck 
working an elf or a shelf into a poem about my- 
selt—have you? If the poem insists on ending a 
line with this stubborn word, try off-rhyming with 
“half” or “gulf.” Nor have I ever come up with 
a way to work “mesh” in with “flesh”; but “leash” 
and “flash” do the job, with a certain x quantity 
added. 

Besides being a way out of such an impasse, the 
off-rhyme can save your poem from the deadliest of 
all sins, the trite rhyme. How many times have you 
seen “death” rhymed with “breath”? Your poem 
can improve on this. Try “wrath,” “both,” youth,” 
etc. The th sound will carry through the effect 
of rhyme and the worn out association of these 
words will be replaced by a new, interesting di- 
mension. 

There is no reason under the sun why rhymes, 
true or slant, must be relegated to the end of the 
line. Rhyme can occur anywhere within the line, 
can work its mirror-like magic back and forth, up 
and down and across your poem. The reflected 
sound in such a line as “trees unbending standing 
tall” or “light that held and filled the morning” 
makes for the very stillness the poem means. In 
this way a poem does not tell, but is. Set yourself 
a framework of fifteen lines in which the first 
three lines end with rhyming words (silent, talent, 
sigh), the next three begin with rhymes (cold, 
fold, old) and so on, alternating beginning and 
end rhymes in sets of three. Working this out will 
break the staleness we all get into and give you a 
new look at what rhyme can do. 

The subtle, echoing effect of internal rhyme 
can best be studied in the Welsh meters so art- 
fully employed by Rolfe Humphries in Green 
Armor on Green Ground (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956). In the glossary of this book the rhyme 
schemes of his poems are described in detail. Use 
these twenty-four meters as patterns for your own 
finger exercises. In the process of extending your 
virtuosity you may come up with a publishable 
poem! 

While you have been practicing with the wood- 
winds, strings, and drums of poetic speech, you 
have no doubt been preoccupied (or should have 
been) with those other complexities of the musical 
line—rhythm, tempo and pitch. “Through listen- 
ing to music,” wrote W. H. Auden in an article 
entitled “Making and Judging Poetry” in the 
January, 1957, Atlantic Monthly, “I have learned 
much about how to organize a poem, how to ob- 
tain variety and contrast through changes of tone, 
tempo, and rhythm, though I could not say 
just how.” We, too, can do this and not know ex- 
actly how. But let us be armed, at least, with a 
few useful definitions. 

The rhythm of the English language is marked 
by syllabic stress or beat, as opposed, for instance, 
to the Chinese rhythm of pitch. The five-stress 
line has been found useful for several hundred 
years because it is a natural breath span and be- 
cause it cannot divide itself into symmetrical halves. 
It is easy to write iambic pentameter—so easy, in 
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fact, that part of the poet’s job is to write against it 
so that the natural emphases of the voice do not 
consistently fall on the iambic beat. If your line 
scans in stresses counter to the meaning, then you 
have broken the tyranny of iambic pentameter. 
This is good, provided it servs your purpose, and 
is called counterpoint: ‘Not so much life as on a 
summer's day / Robs not one light seed from the 
feathered grass / But where the dead leaf fell there 
did it rest.” Scanning these lines, followed by a 
natural reading of them, will demonstrate that the 
actual rhythm pulls against the technial rhythm, 
giving the line a vitality never possible in a rigid 
pattern. And while you are counterpointing with 
your flute, have a look at that collision of two f’s in 
“leaf fell,” giving you a breath-pause between 
phrases that actually puts that leaf deftly and 
definitely to rest on the ground! 

The tempo, or speed, of your poem should be in- 
herent in the writing and can be achieved by 
choice of words as well as by rhythm. Naturally you 
will set a pace suggestive of the subject matter. 
‘The long-drawn vowel sounds in ‘The curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day” prohibit rapid or sudden 
movement of either man or beast within the poem, 
and this is in keeping with the theme. For a quick 
tempo induced by terseness and fine choice of 
words, read the poem of Eliot’s that starts: “The 
tiger in the tiger pit / Is not more irritable than 
I,” or the poem by Auden consisting of a single 
sentence entitled “Song,” appearing on page 9 of 
New Poems by American Poets No. 2 (edited by 
Rolte Humphries, Ballantine Books, 1957) for the 
momentum created by such «a grammatical struc- 
ture. 

By pitch, or tone of a poem, we sense the mood 
of the writer. Is he serious, witty, casual, or gay? 
Auden says (in the Atlantic article mentioned 
above) that there are two questions which interest 
him when reading a poem. The first is technical: 
“Here is a verbal contraption. How does it work?” 
‘The second is: “What kind of a guy inhabits this 
poem?” By letting your tone speak for you, much 
can be conveyed over and above the subject of 
your poem. 

“All the arts,” said Walter Pater, “aspire to the 
condition of music, and the meaning often reaches 
us through ways not immediately traceable to the 
understanding.” A poem is more than a statement 
of fact: it uses music to transmit its meaning in 
terms of feeling. Our first preoccupation has been 
with the techniques of music, not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of vitality. “O chestnut 
tree, great rooted blossomer,” sings Yeats, and 
gives us the feel, not the fact, of the chestnut tree. 
Our poem, as music, must be the intense com- 
munication of meaning; intense because it must 
reach us with impact from a small space. There 
are specific ways of intensiyfing your poem, and 
fatal mistakes to be avoided. 

Obscurity can be a smoke screen between you 
and your reader. It can be there because you your- 
self are not sure of your meaning, or because your 
subject is difficult to convey, or—and this is where 
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we roll up our sleeves and get to work—because 
you have failed to ask of each word: “Ts this what 
really mean?” 

Take adjectives, for instance—you take them, 
editors won't. No adjective has ever done the real 
front-line fighting in a poem; this is done by nouns 
and verbs. Avoid like poison the barnacle-type 
adjective that always goes with a certain noun: 
“the golden sun,” “the soft breeze,” “the winding 
road,” ad nauseum. These happy pairs are deadly 
bores ,and death to your poem. All right, you say, 
how do I get around “the golden sun” if what I 
want to say is just that—“the golden sun?” 

This is no dead end. There are five ways around 
this pretty little cliché. First, you can simply say 
“the sun.” Everybody knows it’s golden unless it’s 
in total eclipse. Or, to use up the iambic foot, you 
can say “the sun, the sun.” This sort of incre- 
mental repetition increases your meaning, so be 
sure to use it only in the right place. Thirdly, 
transfer your adjective from the sense of sight to 
one of the other senses—hearing, smell, taste, etc., 
e.g., “the noisy sun,” “the acid sun,” etc. Or go even 
further and switch from the physical to the meta- 
physical: “the searching sun,” “the brigand sun” 
(never mind about pathetic fallacy). Your fifth 
way out is to get away from the commonplace by 
making your sun immediate and local: “the Den- 
the Kansas sun,” or whatever the case 


ver sun, 
may be. 

While we’re busy breaking up trite word pairs, 
let’s have a go at triteness in other lethal forms— 
the urite stanza sequence, for instance. The quat 
rain, especially, lends itself to the commonplace, 
and may be given variety by a. shortening the 
fourth line or b. rearranging the rhyme pattern 
from abab to abbc. Try it. 

Metaphor and simile are well-known usages for 
avoiding the trite: look for resemblances in vari- 
ous areas of the senses; train your eye to translate 
from the visual to another sense. This is the 
source of simile and metaphor. Even stronger than 
either of these is epithet: the original or unusual 
choice of vocabulary, or words in combination, that 
makes the poem distinctly yours. In Millay’s son- 
net On Hearing a Symphony of Beethoven, note 
the highly original choice of verb and adjective in 
the lines “Reject me not into the world again” 
and “Mankind made plausible, his purpose plain.” 

Your poem, freed of its words and given your 
own original epithet, should by now be fairly in- 
tense—it should, in fact, be as succinct as the 
famous exchange between father and son en route 
in the family car: “Are we lost, Daddy?” “Shut 
up,” he explained. 

Go on out and look at your star, if you must, 
and be as ecstatic as you like. But chances are that 
unless you have put in some of this ground work 
beforehand, Inspiration will not be there making 
eyes at you from your blank page when you return 
to your desk. And if, after doing a few of the 
finger exercises we have suggested, she is, and 
does—why, more power to you, and to work, work, 
work! 
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By Dixie JENSEN 


If you have been beating your head against edi- 
torial doors without success, why don’t you consider 
confessions? I say “consider,” because not every- 
one can write them, just as some of us can’t write 
male adventure or juveniles. J can’t! 

You don't have to be an insatiable reader of 
these magazines, but you do have to be able to read 
and analyze published confessions without looking 
down your nose, smirking or gagging. Once you 
start reading, you'll find a few that are not-too-well- 
written, of course, but the competition is stiff, these 
days, and the confession magazines keep raising 
their standards, year after year. So don’t think you 
can get by with just slapping some words on paper, 
stuffing them into an envelope and then sitting 
down and waiting for the check to arrive. All this 
simply adds up to: You must have an honest ap- 
proach. You must respect yourself and your work. 
You must have a genuine belief in what you are 
saying, the theme you are trying to put across— 
at least as long as you’re working on the story. 
And you must like people, be able to see inside 
them, judge them by their own motivations—not 
by your personal experiences and_ beliefs. I’ve 
known a few writers who wrote and sold several 
variations of their own experiences, but, because 
they could only see life through the narrow little 
crack in their own personalities, the storehouse 
was soon exhausted. 

I hope you know and love teenagers, because the 
big demand today is for stories with teenage nar- 
rators. You can’t fake it. If you’re not authentic, 
the reader will spot you a mile off! I’m lucky. I 
have lots of teenage relatives, and my daughter will 
be thirteen before long. These teenagers are 
people; their problems are real. There are no 
canned answers to their problems. Solutions de- 
pend upon the individual personality, the past and 
present relationships between teenager and parent, 
and a million other little details that only really 
interested probing can bring to light. Believe me, 
it cannot be shrugged off as “kid stuff.” 


Mrs. Jensen has two stories in the current 
Intimate Story—one of which made the cover: 
titles: “Unholy Marriage at 16” and “My Boy 
Friend Forced His Rival to Marry Me.” Another, 
“I Married a Man of God” was previewed in the 
April issue of Personal Romances and is published 
in the current issue. The Jensens own a ranch 
near Palmer Lake, Colorado and colloborate quite 


frequently on non-fiction articles. 
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A confession story is literally a confession. You 
are the narrator. You have sinned, suffered and 
repented, and now, you have an urge to tell some- 
one so that they may avoid the mistakes you made. 
Looking back, you can see why and how those 
things happened the way they did. You, the nar- 
rator caused much of the action because of your 
inner motivations, your faults and your cockeyed 
way of looking at things. 

Plan your story carefully, being sure to tie your 
narrator’s character to the theme. This will help 
insure the unity of your story. Know the lesson you 
are going to prove before you write, because if a 
theme is tacked on as an after-thought, it’s as ob- 
vious as a brunette wearing a blonde wig. 

Multiple theme can be good, if the themes are 
compatible. But this is difficult for the beginner, 
so it’s best to pick out one theme and stick to it. 

Lack of unity is one of the most often-committed 
beginners’ sins, so let’s look at this problem: 

Take an old wives’ saying, a proverb, or any 
homemade truth as a theme. Let’s say “Careless- 
ness can be dangerous.”’ Since theme and character 
must be tied closely together, you must pick a 
narrator who would be able to prove this theme. 
What sort of person is she? Why she’s careless, of 
course. A dreamer, absent minded. How is she 
going to prove the theme? By a careless deed that 
brings on disaster. Throughout the story, there 
will be incidents pointing up the narrator’s care- 
lessness, until the final one, the climax, which is a 
really big, unforgivable, careless mistake that 
brings the whole world crashing down on her head 
and takes away all the things she has held dear (or 
seems to, at the “dark moment.”) Now, she sees 
that she could have improved herself, if she’d tried 
hard enough. But now, it’s too late. Only, because 
she’s so sorry and is trying so hard to make un- 
selfish amends, she finds « measure of happiness. 
A happy ending will help sell your story. But don’t 
tack it on for its own sake. It must be logical. 

It helps to have an outline before you start. 
Introduce your narrator’s problem in the first 
paragraph. Show her character in action. Because 
she is the person she is, she tries to solve her prob- 
lem in the best way she knows, letting her character 
influence the decision. If she is a jealous, insecure 
woman (character) and she has a hint that her 
husband is unfaithful, then she will do something 
influenced by her jealousy and insecurity. And 
she will do the wrong thing, of course. If she 
made a wise decision, the story would end right 
there, and you'd have no story! 

As I pointed out earlier, you are your narrator. 
You must identify with her, as you write, if you 
expect your reader to identify. And this brings us 
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CONFESS! for Profit 


to another beginners’ fault: The unsympathetic 
narrator. 

Because your narrator must sin, it is all too easy 
to make her into a nogoodnik whose own mother 
would hate her. So you must give her reasons for 
being the way she is; reasons that your reader 
will understand and sympathize with. 

Another beginner’s failure is making the nar- 
rator too good, a namby-pamby, spineless jellyfish 
to whom things happen. She just lies there taking 
every kick that comes her way. The story that sells 
is narrated by a person who makes things happen, 
who fights to solve her own problems. Of course, 
she suffers, but she isn’t passive about it! 

Frank R. Gould, Editor of True Romance and 
True Experience, repeatedly warns writers not to 
“make up” stories. There are germs of plots all 
around you. This doesn’t mean that real life stories 
have ready made plots with beginning, middle and 
end. But if you take your beginning idea from 
something you've experienced or observed, and 
weave a plot around it, you'll have a better chance 
of coming up with something fresh than if you 
tried dreaming up new plots. Besides, most of 
those “dreamed up” plots have been done over and 
over until they’re cliché. Read “101 Plots Used and 
Abused,” and chances are good you'll find at least 
one of your “original” plots. 

Still, you hear over and over “there are no new 
plots.” True. Everything in life has happened 
many times, with variations. But your story can 
be fresh and new, if your characters are real and 
convincing. Know your characters. Write a biog- 
raphy of each one. If you're having character 
trouble, read Maren Elwood’s “Characters Make 
Your Story.” 

Again, I repeat: You are your narrator. Never 
forget it until the story is finished. In real life, 
you may be a minister or a school teacher or a 
radio announcer. But while you're telling Kathy 
Smith’s experiences, you are Kathy Smith. You 
crawl into her skin and you think the way she 
thinks, you talk the way she talks and you feel the 
way she feels. 

In the beginning, I said you'd run across a few 
poorly written stories. Usually, these are written by 
a beginner who is working as hard as he can, who 
has submitted story after story to the magazine, 
trying to slant toward the magazine. When the 
editor began writing notes of criticism, this writer 
applied what the editor said. The editor knows 
that here is a person who can be developed into a 
producing writer. 

It isn’t the person who is the cleverest, who sells 
first. It’s the one who admits he doesn’t know it all, 
and is willing to follow instructions. 

Read a lot of confession magazines, then pick 
one or two that you feel you can honestly write 
for, and slant toward them. Make an honest effort 
to know your magazine and your editor. This is 
one field where you don’t need an agent. If you 
are consistently reading Personal Romances and 
writing Personal Romances type storits to the best 
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of your ability, why should you give someone 10%, 
to send your stuff to Personal Romances? 

If you decide to try confessions, stick with it 
long enough to prove to yourself whether or not 
you can write what these magazines want. The 
writer who jumps from one writing field to an- 
other every week or so, is just delaying the day 
he will begin to sell. 

Yes, there is a Formula For Success. It, too, is 
cliché. But here it is again: Read, read, read. 
Write, write, write. If you stick to one field, read 
enough of it and write enough of it, nothing can 
keep you from succeeding. Stop dreaming. Stop 
telling yourself you’re “going to,” someday. Stop 
making excuses, and do it! 


CONFESSION MARKETS 


PERSONAL ROMANCES, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Hilda Wright, who edits here, has 
given many writers a start. This is where I first 
sold. She is warm and human and lovable, but she 
doesn’t buy “catsup bottle labels” even from her 
friends. She knows what she wants, and if you're 
lucky enough to begin here, she will eventually 
teach you how to write—if you can take criticism 
of your work. (If you can’t, what are you reading 
this magazine for, anyway?) 
INTIMATE STORY, same address as Personal Ro- 
mances, but this is a separate magazine with re- 
quirements of its own. Mary Lucile Proctor is the 
new editor here, and a very fine one she is, too! 
She worked as assistant to the former editor, as 
well as being Hilda Wright’s assistant, so she 
knows her confessions. (Rates at IDEAL CON- 
FESSIONS: 3c per word on publication.) 
ACE CONFESSIONS, 23 West 47th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., publishes four monthlies, and Shirley 
Brownrigg, Senior Editor, says “We always need 
stories.” Rates here are 3c per word at SECRETS 
and REVEALING ROMANCES, up to 3c for 
Confidential Confessions and Daring Romances. 
Both reports and checks are prompt. 
TRUE EXPERIENCES and TRUE ROMANCE, 205 E. 
32nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Frank R. Gould, 
Editor, buys a lot of source material from be- 
ginners who can’t put a story together, but who 
have a heartwarming, tragic or touching story that 
could be made into a publishable story. This is a 
good place to break into the confession field. 
MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Henry P. Malmgreen is the friendly edi- 
tor here. Send him your name and address and he 
will put you on his mailing list for newsletters, 
contest announcements, etc. Since this magozine 
pays the highest rates, the competition is naturally 
terrific, but, believe it or not, the beginner has a 
chance here. Mr. Malmgreen’s readers enclose a 
short critique with rejects, so the writer will know 
at least part of what's wrong with his yarn. 

These are only a few of the confessions you'll 
find on your newsstand. Look for the publisher's 
address at the bottom of the contents page. And 


good luck! 


Last of a series from 
CHARLES ANGOFF’S LITERARY NOTEBOOK 


noted author — editor — teacher 


One of the real evils of our time is the convic- 
tion entertained by so many people in positions 
of influence that all people should seek to be well 
adjusted. May the good Lord save the world from 
being totally well adjusted. We would have such 
boredom as has never been known even in Com- 
munist Russia. What we need is more maladjusted 
people—in the grand sense of the word maladjust- 
ed, of course. By and large the great writers have 
been maladjusted—they didn’t accept the mores of 
their times always, they dared to be themselves, 
they complained about things that most other 
people accepted. So what's this got to do with 
you? Don’t get into the groove of the society you 
are living'in. If you find yourself doing exactly 
what your friends are doing, going to the same 
lodges, saying the same things about the same 
books and movies and shows—then, watch out. You 
are probably not being true to yourself, and if 
you're not true to yourself, you cannot amount 
to very much as a writer. 

* 

“What about meeting people? | mean, should | go 
out of my way to make friends, you know what | 
mean, on subways, in the theatre, in saloons?” I’m 
not sure I do know what you mean. I guess all I 
can say is that if you have to make an effort to 
“make friends’ with strangers, you're probably 
not much of a potential writer—or a human being, 
for that matter. “Making friends” should come 
naturally to a writer. He should go at it like the 
proverbial duck goes to water. That doesn’t mean 
that a writer must love everybody. It only means 
he should find everybody interesting. Again Som- 
erset Maugham has wise and pertinent words to 
say. He is reported to have said, “I like few people, 
but I am fascinated by everybody.” 

* * * : 

“Do you think women are more interesting to write 
about because they are so much more mysterious than 
men?” Women are not more interesting than men, 
and men are not more interesting than women. I 
know some very stupid women, and some very 
stupid men, and I know some very intelligent 
men and women. In other words, one can’t make 
a generalization. 1 know that there is a legend 
that women know things that men don’t—that 
every woman is something of a Mona Lisa. This is 
obvious nonsense. Women are, perhaps, a little 
more diplomatic than men, but only at times. 
Women, I suppose, have to be a little more diplo- 
matic. Getting a man to promise to support you 
for life and to take your bad temper and also to 
listen to you talk for hours on the telephone, gen- 
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erally repeating the same thing over and over 
again—this requires diplomacy. It also requires 
diplomacy, however, for a man to get a woman to 
promise, at least tacitly, that for the rest of her 
life she will look upon her dolt of a man as God’s 
gift to womankind. But the marriage market is 
still pretty much man’s market. Woman’s diplo- 
macy generally consists in being silent, and smiling 
while doing so. And there is something about be- 
ing silent that makes the beholder think there is 
wisdom or very profound knowledge behind it. 
Very often, alas, there is much less, only a sort of 
vague hollowness. This hollowness bathed in a 
smile and floating in an atmosphere of Chanel 
No. 5 is a little difficult to resist at a certain time 
in a young man’s life—so he begins to imagine that 
his woman—no, all women—is very mysterious. 

Actually, as far as writing goes, there have been 
more enduring male characters in fiction than 
female. Women writers themselves have, on the 
whole, done better by male characters than by 
their own kind, so to speak. Most of the great fic- 
tional women have been created by men—it was 
Flaubert who created Madame Bovary, it was Leo 
Tolstoy who created Anna Karenina, it was 
Somerset Maugham who created Mildred, it was 
Dreiser who created Sister Carrie. What’s my 
point? I’m not sure I know precisely. One half of 
the population is not more mysterious than the 
other half—and you can choose your half. All 
people are mysterious and wonderful to write 
about. Don’t let any glib generalizations deflect 
you from whatever you have to write. You write 
your masterpieces, and let the professors draw 
their wrong conclusions. 

* * * 

“Is it true that everybody has a book in him? And 
is it true that eevrybody, deep down, wants to be a 
writer?”’ It is true that everybody has a book in 
him. As a matter of fact, | think everybody has a 
dozen books in him. But it takes skill and per- 
severance and honesty to get these books out of 
one’s heart. And of all these qualities, honesty is 
the rarest. People lic about themselves as they 
lie about others. ‘They probably lie more about 
themselves than about others. And people, when 
and if they do finally get to the point of facing a 
typewriter, generally imitate a fashionable writer 
of the time. 

Now as for the second question, I believe that 
secretly every human being who has ever been 
on this planet has at one time or another yearned 
to be a writer, and that is why writers enjoy the 
envy of virtually all their friends. 
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“I don‘t like Foulkner and Hemingway very much. 
Am I crazy?” No, you're not crazy. From my point 
of view, you're very sane, far more so than is the 
handful of avant-garde critics, who happen to be 
in temporary positions of authority. Stick to your 
convictions. Don’t follow the winds of critical 
fashion. Remember the time when the fashion was 
to say that Joseph Hergesheimer and James Branch 
Cabell were immortal writers? 

* * * 

“‘L sometimes get so mad at editors, they write 
such stupid letters. Now, look, here is what Mr... .“ 
I know, I know. I have been an editor, I still am. 
Editors can be very stupid. They are only human. 
No, I must modify this. Editors are not all human. 
Some are sub-human. They play little king. They 
have little respect for themselves—and in several 
cases their judgment is a sound one. You'd be sur- 
prised to learn some of the stupid things I have 
said and done as an editor. When Andre Gide 
was a book editor, he rejected Marcel Proust's 
Remembrance of Things Past. Stephen Crane's 
Maggie, A Girl of the Streets was rejected by every 
editor of any importance when Crane first sub- 
mitted it. I have heard on very reliable authority 
that the late George Horace Lorimer of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post rejected Ring Lardner’s mas- 
terpiece, “Haircut.” In short, editors have been 
wrong, can be wrong, and will continue to make 
mistakes. If you forgive the American people for 
electing as their president Warren Gamaliel 
Harding and Calvin Coolidge, and rejecting su 
perior candidates, then you should at least be 
charitable toward a few editors for making occa- 
sional mistakes. So what should a writer do about 
editors? Nothing. Accept them the way you accept 
rain and blizzards and cockroaches and dandruff— 
and the way you accept love and pleasant days and 
a sip of your favorite liquid refreshment. Don’t 
take editors too seriously. Look upon them with a 
sort of proud contempt. If they agree with you, 
love them, if they don’t, be sorry for them. 

As I write this, I have before me a letter from 
an editor accepting three of my poems and prais- 
ing me to high heaven. Naturally I’m _ pleased. 
But I also smile to myself. Why? Six months ago. 
the same editor had said about two of these same 
poems that he was returning them as a favor to 
me: “They are not your best.”” Now he says, “They 
are among your very best.” Will I remind him? Of 
course not. Why make his life more miserable than 
it probably already is—what with paper costs going 
up, and printing costs going up, etc. Oh, yes, one 
more thing about editors: if you get a letter from 
one of them suggesting changes, read his letter 
carefully, and do what he tells you to do, but only 
if you agree. If you don’t agree, ignore him, and 
keep on sending your MS. out. This advice I can- 
not repeat too often. You always remain the final 
judge of your work, and you must have faith in it— 
enough to keep on sending it out even if it takes 
you years. 
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“Is a writer a good critic of his own work?” Some- 
times, he is, sometimes he isn’t. My own feeling is 
that most of the time he is a good critic of his own 
work. If a writer thinks something he has done is 
very good and the rest of the world thinks other- 
wise, he is probably “right” and the rest of the 
world is “wrong.” And the same, in my opinion, 
is true contrariwise. I guess I’m in the minority in 
this. No less a man than Dr. Samuel Johnson is 
reported to have said, “If you have written some- 
thing that has special appeal to you, strike it out. 
It's probably quite poor.” So take your choice. 

* * * 


“‘What about re-writing? Is it important? Should 
everybody rewrite?” It’s impossible to give a blanket 
answer to these questions, | mean, a definite yes 
or no. Sometimes a finished product comes off the 
typewriter in first draft, sometimes that first draft 
has to be rewritten as many as a half dozen times 
before it is acceptable. The author himself must 
decide. Nobody can tell him. There is an old say- 
ing: what is written easily is read with difficulty. 
Well, that’s a truism that is true only now and 


then. 
* * ¥ 


“‘Isn‘t it a good thing to let your mind lie fallow for 
a few months, the way a farmer lets his field lie fal- 
low for a while?” I’m not a farmer, so I can’t tell 
whether what you tell me about farmers is so or 
not. But in any case, your analogy is not analo- 
vous. Writing is not farming. That T know. The 
mind of the writer, I believe, should not be al- 
lowed to be at rest. It should always be kept 
working—with observation and with actual writing. 
I always suspect a writer who says he hasn’t writ- 
ten anything because he’s giving his mind a vaca- 
tion. I believe he isn’t telling the truth, he’s being 
lazy, is getting sick of writing, and probably will 
be extending his “vacation” by months and _ per- 
haps years. A real writer, as I have said, is a com- 
pulsive writer. He is uneasy when he isn’t observing 
and writing—not one or the other, but both, ob- 
serving and writing. A real writer does both from 
the moment he has decided to be a writer, till 
the moment the Almighty has decided to turn him 
into an angel. 

* * * 

What are my final words? | really have none. My 
final words are pretty much what | said to you at the 
very beginning of our gabbles together. | hope you 
listened to me politely. I've been around a bit more 
than most of you. I’ve probably read more, written 
more. But ! hope you haven’t taken me too seriously. 
| can be wrong, too. But | have tried to be honest 
with you, telling you exactly what has passed through 
my mind over the years. Well, | guess | do have some 
final words, as the phrase goes. Here they are: the 
irreducible minimum and the irreducible maximum for 
the writer is perpetual, unfailing, exuberant love of 
life, at its darkest as well as at its most sublime. 
Good luck. 


News and Notes 


New World List of Magazines for Boys and Girls 

The Dobler International List of Periodicals 
for Boys and Girls offers information which has 
not heretofore been easily available. Nearly 200 
magazines, with a readership conservatively esti- 
mated at 50,000,000, are listed with address of 
magazines, name of editor, year magazine began, 
circulation figures, age level, marketing require- 
ments and payment, and if books are reviewed. 
There is also an index and a bibliography. The 
periodicals are in four major groups—general, 
school, church and religious organizations, and 
foreign publications. The latter include those pub- 
lished both in English and in the language of the 
countries of their origin. Miss Dobler has worked 
closely with UNESCO on this section. As Librarian 
for Scholastic Magazines, Inc., Miss Dobler studies 
carefully the youth periodical market. The Scholas- 
tic library has one of the most complete collections 
of these magazines in the United States. The sub- 
ject has had Missy Dobler’s warm personal inter- 
est for fifteen years, as well as her extensive knowl- 
edge of the field. 

The price is $2.00, and remittance must accom- 
pany order. Stamps not accepted. Address: Muriel 
Fuller, P.O. Box 193, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, New York. 


New Correspondence Course 

university-credit course in newspaper and 
magazine feature writing has just been added to 
the correspondence study curriculum of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Listed as Journalism 105a, Feature Writing, the 
new course introduces the student to the latest 
mass communications theories and offers personal 
guidance on slanting and marketing. 

The course was developed by Prof. Clay Schoen- 
feld, a contributor to Author & Journalist and a 
nationally recognized freelancer. 

The University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion also offers kome study courses in newswriting 
and short-story writing. 

New Editor at POST 

Ben Hibbs, editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, announces that Irv Goodman has been ap- 
pointed an associate editor of the magazine and 
his name was added to the masthead on the Feb- 
ruary 20 issue. Goodman has been managing edi- 
tor of Sport magazine and a free-lance contributor 
to other publications. His headquarters will be 
the Post’s editorial office in New York City. 


National Contesters Association 

Until June 30, 1960, several contests offering 
valuable prizes will be conducted by NYCON—the 
New York Convention Committee on the National 
Contesters Association. Free details of these con- 
tests are available on request, without obligation. 
Just send your name and address on a postal card 
to: NYCON, Box 66, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Farrar Named Judge 

Larston D. Farrar, of Washington, D. C., noted 
free lancer and author of the new, fast-selling 
Hawthorn Book, Successful Writers and How They 
Work, has been named judge of the 14th Annual 
National Writing Contest, sponsored after World 
War II to direct a therapeutic program for hos- 
pitalized veterans of all wars. 

Farrar, a member of the Armed Forces Writers 
League and the father of three teen-agers, long has 
been one of the nation’s most prolific writers. 
In recent years, he also has become one of the best- 
known, appearing on several television shows and 
with articles and books reaching an increasingly 
larger audience in all parts of the free world. He 
is also a frequent contributor to A&J. 


Scholarships for Writers 

Louise Baker, author of Party Line, Out on a 
Limb, Snips and Snails and numerous short stories, 
has made a gift of three scholarships at the 1960 
Writers Conference of California Western Uni- 
versity, San Diego, California, July 16-30. These 
scholarships provide tuition for any or all sessions 
of the conference, but are not applicable to other 
costs. Eligibility is limited to undergraduate stu- 
dents of colleges and universities. Awards will be 
made on the basis of manuscripts submitted. These 
must consist of not more than thirty typewritten 
pages of unpublished work, or material of equiva- 
lent length which has been published within the 
past five years. An entry must be accompanied by a 
letter of recommendation from the Chairman of 
the English Department or a teacher of writing at 
the institution where the student is registered. 
Manuscripts should be submitted as early as pos- 
sible. None received later than May 10, 1960, can 
be considered. These should be addressed to Dr. 
Vivian H. Bresnehen, Chairman of the English 
Department, California Western University, San 
Diego 6, Calif. 


Hill and Wang Announces Publication of Another 
Paul Annixter Collection of Short Stories 

On March 2\st, Pride of Lions and Other Stories 
will be published. These are stories whose subjects 
and locale are varied—here are stories of sperm 
whales, caribou, giant marine turtles, the life cycle 
of an eel, among other animals, that have for their 
theme the struggle for survival among the denizens 
of the wilderness, be it land or sea. Paul Annixter, 
who lives in California, is the author of three pre- 
vious collections of short stories, Brought to Cover, 
The Hunting Horn, and The Devil of the Woods, 
that have appeared in magazines in the United 
States. His novel, Swiftwater, is a perennial favor- 
ite which has gone through ten printings. He also 
contributes his knowledge to A&J occasionally. 
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There’s a Conference to Benefit YOU 


AN a writers’ conference help me? 
Every year that question is asked by hun- 
dreds of writers who have read or heard of 
conferences but have never attended one. It never 
is asked by people who have attended a conference 
—they know. 

In 95% of cases the answer is an unqualified 
yes. The remaining 5%, consists of writers who 
constitutionally are unable to work with others— 
“Jone wolves” who have to do everything alone— 
and men and women who vaguely think of writing 
sometime but with no concept of what it takes. 

Others, from beginners to steadily published 
authors, find a conference of genuine value. The 
beginner gets needed instruction in avoiding pit- 
falls in his work. ‘The more experienced writer 
gets new slants and a freshening of interest. 

Of course this presupposes choice of a confer- 
ence that deals with the field or fields in which 
the individual works. A poet doesn’t want to at- 
tend a conference restricted to fiction, or a play- 
wright to a conference devoted to scientific writ- 
ing. 
Among the many conferences it is possible to 
pick one which fits the writer’s own problems. 
Most conferences cover fiction, non-fiction, tele- 
vision, and poetry. Some deal with only one or 
two of these fields. 

Then there is a growing number confined to 
definite specialties, such as medical writing, indus- 
trial writing, general scientific writing. 


Avalon International Poets’ and Editors’ Confer- 
ence, Hotel Dauville, Miami Beach, Fla. Founded 
1941. Sept. 10-12. Subjects: versification, revision, 
market analysis, book publishing, copyright, plagiar- 
ism, editorial relationships, MS. preparation, poetry 
groups, modern trends. Lilith Lorraine, Director; Fee, 
$10. Expected enrollment, 300. Prizes. Address Miss 
Lilith Lorraine, Avalon, Alpine, Tex. 

Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vermont. Founded 1926. August 
17-31. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile 
literature. John Ciardi, director; Paul M. Cubeta, as- 
sistant director; Bernard Asbell, Eunice Blake, Allen 
Drury, Robert Frost, Richard Gehman, Nancy Hale, 
Louis Koenig, David McCord, Theodore Morrison, 
John Frederick Nims, William Raney, William Sloan, 
William Hazlett Upson. Fees, including board and 
room, $165-$240. Scholarships. Fellowships. Expected 
enrollment 200. Address Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 

Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Founded 1947. July 4-22. Subjects: fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Walter Spearman, director; Mar- 
garet Widdemer, co-director; Robert Francis. Fees 
$30-$75, including manuscript conference; lower 
rates for auditors. Address Mrs. Ruth Skinner, Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Contemporary Literature Conference, Millersville, 
Pa. Founded 1957. July 18-Aug. 5. Subjects: fiction, 
poetry, biography, non-fiction. Dr. L. S. Lingenfelter, 
director; John Ciardi, Malcolm Cowley, Richard Geh- 
man, Margaret L. Coit, Mrs. Edgar Lee Masters, Mrs. 
Mildred Savage, Cid Ricketts Sumner, Margaret Wid- 
demer, John B. Shenk.College credit. Tuition, $34 to 
$46; board and room $14 per week. Expected enroll- 
ment, 80. Address Dr. L. S. Lingenfelter, State Col- 
lege, Millersville, Pa. 
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Naturally also a writer wants to select a confer- 
ence with whose faculty he feels in rapport. Some 
of the most distinguished literary writers in Amer- 
ica and some of the most popular writers offer 
instruction. If a man aims for Redbook, he hardly 
wants to study under an author whose work 
appears mainly in the Atlantic—and vice versa. He 
will get the most help from someone who under- 
stands his interests and sympathizes with them. 
‘That is plain common sense. 

Location has something to do with one’s choice 
of «a conference. You may want to stay near home, 
or you may prefer to get into entirely unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

Again, you may want to go to a large city. On 
the other hand, you may like a small town or 
country atmosphere better. You can find what you 
want. True, most of the conferences are in com- 
paratively small college towns, but there are some 
in or near metropolitan centers, and a few are in 
the open country. 

There is still further differentiation of confer- 
ences. Many cover an extended period, from 10 
days to two months. Others run for only two or 
three days. 

Really the two groups serve quite distinct pur- 
poses. The longer conference is a short course em- 
bracing daily instruction. Often college credit is 
given. ‘The short conference is essentially for stimu- 
lation and inspiration. Each serves its function. 


Medical Writers’ Institute, Troy, N. Y. Founded 
1958. June 13-17. Subjects: reports, editing, instruc- 
tions and circulars, promotional writing. Jay R. Gould, 
director; Sterling P. Olmsted, Douglas H. Washburn, 
Dr. Joseph F. Montague, Robert A. Sencer, Lionel D. 


“The life of a writer is a lonely one” 


ey 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Twelfth Annual — May 25, 26, 27 
Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 10 subjects, 
evening lectures, professional staff. Fntire conference at new 
and most modern Sheraton Hotel. All writers and beginners 

send for contest rules and program to 
EMMA S. WOOD, Registr 


P.O. Box 897 Philadelphic 5, Pa. 


Thirteenth 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin — July 2-9 
Five-week School of Creative Writing and Drama 
at the National Christian Writing Center 
July 9 to August 13 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Write to: Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS CONFERENCE 
May 13, 14, 1960 
Jack London Square, Oakland 
Two full days with prominent authors discussing markets, 
trends and techniques. Previous speakers: Elizabeth Bowen, 
Eugene Burdick, Erskine Caldwell, Kathleen Norris, Stephen 
Spender, Adela Rogers St. John and others. 


Write, Writers Conference 
1320 Webster Street, Ockland, California 


SERIOUS WRITERS ONLY: 


Send us one page of your original work, Prose or 
Poetry. We will return to you a detailed analysis plus 
a marketing suggestion. Complete service. Enclose 
one dollar and send to “’Cal-Lit.‘’ Box 513, Alameda, 
Calif. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


(The Student-Centered Conference) 
JULY 6-12, 1960 


As always, a truly distinguished staff 
of successful professional writers . . . 
MARK HARRIS — Novel 
Wake Up, Stupid!; Something About a Soldier 


FRANCES GRAY PATTON — Short Story 
The Finer Things in Life; Good Morning, Miss Dove 


RICHARD GEHMAN — Nonfiction 
How to Write and Sell rr Articles; Driven 


— WAGONER — Poe 
Dry Sun, Dry Wind; A to Stand; Rock 


HOWARD RODMAN — Television Writing 
Scriptwriter and Producer, Screen Gems 


JEAN LEE LATHAM — Children’s Literature 

Drake; Carry On, Mr. Bowditch (Newbery Medal, 1955) 

Personal consultations with workshop leaders on 
manuscripts submitted . . . 

Conference limited in size, insuring friendly, 
stimulating atmosphere . . . 

Splendid new air-conditioned quarters for living, 
working, and relaxing . . . 

Special activities, including a Sunday in scenic 
Brown County .. . 


Address inquiries to Robert W. Mitchner, Director 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Ballantine Hall, Box 70 Bloomington, Indiana 


Wyld, Dr. John H. Beckley, Mr. Victor Trasoff, Dr. 
James J. Quinlivan, Dr. Edgar A. Hawk, Dr. Raymond 
C. Pogge, Dr. Erie W. Martin. Tuition Fee $175. 
Address Jay R. Gould, Renssalaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Sessions at Sheraton Hotel.) Founded 
1949. May 25-27. Workshops: television, radio, 
drama, short story, articles, juveniles, literary story, 
poetry, historical novel. Walter M. Breish, president; 
professional staff. Evening lectures, annual banquet. 
$6 per workshop. Expected enrollment, 200. Cash 
prizes for best manuscripts. For folder and contest 
rules write Emma S. Wood, Registrar, P.O. Box 897, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Mildred |. Reid Writers’ Colony, Contoocook, New 
Hampshire. Founded 1938. June 1-November 1. 
Students may come from 1 day to 5 months. Subjects: 
fiction, non-fiction, plays poetry. All subjects taught 
personally by Mildred |. Reid. Fees, including board, 
room, private instruction, and class, $42 to $52 per 
week. Expected enrollment, 15 resident students each 
week plus day students. Half tuition to one man or 
woman who wishes to work half-time. ‘Students may 
also attend my Boston class free if they wish to ride 
to Boston with me once a week. Write for complete 
information and Colony picture brochure. Address 
Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony, Contoocook, New 
Hampshire. 

St. Davids Christian Writers’ Conference, Campus 
of Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. Founded 
1958. June 19-24. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, director. 
Subjects: fiction, features, drama, writing books, cur- 
riculum, poetry, devotional writing. Fees: registra- 
tion $15; board and room $30. Expected enrollment 
150. Address Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 1703 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Star Island Writers’ Conference, Oceanic Hotel, Star 
Island (Isles of Shoals), N. H. Founded 1957. August 
6-19. Mary Chisholm Sweetser, director; Edna G. 
Cornell, Morning Workshop Leader. Fee, $25. Daily 
afternoon speaker. Expected enrollment, 25, Address 
Mary Chisholm Sweetser, 10 Kneeland St., Malden 48, 
Mass. 

Suffield Writer-Reader Conference, Suffield, Conn. 
July 24-30. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, 
poetry, journalism, drama. Paul S. Sanderson, director; 
Shirley Jackson, William Jay Smith, Padraic Colum, 
Louis Untermeyer, Jay Williams, Shirley Barker, 
Loring Williams, others to be announced. Fee, $90, 
all-inclusive. Address Suffield Writer-Reader Confer- 
cnce, Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn. 


THE NEW POSTAGE RATES 


Some readers in smaller towns have told 
us that their post offices are unfamiliar with 
the new postage rates in detail. 

They know that first-class mail takes -1¢ 
per ounce but are baffled by the application 
of the book rate to bulky MSS. If you run 
into difficulty, refer your postal Clerk to his 
Bulletin 20090, June 19, 1958, Column 2, 
135.214-f. 

This makes it clear that the book rate of 
9% for the first pound, 5c per additional 
pound or fraction, applies to MSS. Accord- 
ing to the latest ruling, everything mailed at 
the book rate should be marked EDUCA- 
TIONAL MATERIALS. This applies 
whether the contents are books, manuscripts, 
or music. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Technical Writers’ Institute, Troy, N. Y. Founded 
1953. June 13-17. Subjects: manuals and instruction 
books, technical reports, company magazines, tech- 
nical sales literature, technical illustration, govern- 
ment specifications. Jay R. Gould, director; Sterling 
P. Olmsted, Robert A. Sencer, Douglas H. Washburn, 
Wentworth K. Brown, Lionel D. Wyld, S. J. Goodman, 
Ralph V. Rice, Lt. Col. Herbert Herman, Willard E. 
Roberts, Richard W. Ford, M. M. Mathews, Stuart P. 
Hall, Harold K. Mintz. Tuition fee $175. Address 
es Gould, Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N: Y. 


University of New Hampshire Writers’ Conference, 
Durham, N. H. Founded 1938. August 15-26. Sub- 
jects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, radio, juvenile. 
Carroll S. Towle, director; faculty to be announced. 
Fees, $40-$70; room $22. Scholarships, awards. 
Expected enrollment, 100. Address Carroll S. Towle, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Workshop in Technical Writing, Tufts University, 
Medford, Mass. Founded 1956. July 11-12. Subjects: 
technical writing; technical publications. Dr. Paul H. 
Flint, director. Leading editors and directors of pub- 
lications in Greater Boston area on staff. Tuition fee, 
$150. Address James R. Strawbridge, Tufts Uni- 
versity Summer School, Medford 55, Mass. 

Writers’ Conference at Columbia University, New 
York. Founded 1940. July 18-August 4. Subjects: 
short story, novel, poetry, drama, non-fiction books, 
articles, radio, television. Daniel B. Dodson, chair- 
man; Martha Foley, Louis Simpson, Thomas Gal- 
lagher, Michael Bessie, John Hohenberg, Knox Burger, 
Robert Greene. Free for students registered in the 
Summer Session. Address Daniel B. Dodson, 309 Gen- 
eral Studies, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Writers’ Conference of the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Founded 1956. 
August 15-27. Subjects: short story, juvenile fiction, 
article writing. Staff: Robert W. Root, Don Tracy, 
Phyllis Whitney. University credit. Fees, $34-$100 
per course. Expected enrollment, 40. Address: Dean, 
School _ Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 

Writing Center of the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York. Founded 1948. Summer: 14 ses- 
sions twice weekly, 7 weeks beginning June; fall and 
spring: 15 weekly sessions beginning late September, 
early February, respectively. Subjects: short story, 
novel, essay, articles, literary criticism, biography, 
writing for children and young people, poetry, plays, 
radio, television. Fees, $45-$65. College credit. 
Awards, prizes. Address Dean Clara W. Mayer, New 
wo na Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, New 

or 


MIDDLE WEST 


Christian Writers’ and Editors’ Conference, Ameri- 
can Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. Founded 
1948. July 2-9. Subjects: fiction, features, curricu- 
lum, poetry, photography, writing for family maga- 
zines, missionary writing, devotional writing, drama, 
books, readable writing, experimental writing. Ex- 
tension School open to those attending first week, 
July 9-Aug. 13. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, director. 
Fees, $20 for one week, $10 each for succeeding 
weeks. Expected enrollment, 200. University credit. 
Address Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Christian Writers’ Conference and Workshop, 
Moody Bible Institute, 820 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Founded 1949. April 21-23. Subjects: fiction, articles. 
Janice M. Gosnell, director; Dr. Mel Lorentzen, Ber- 
nard Palmer, Robert Walker, editors of evangelical 
publications. Fee, $18. Address Janice M. Gosnell, 
Christian Writers’ Institute, 33 S. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 
July 16 - July 30 


Workshops in novel, short story, non-fiction, and 
television writing. Roundtable 
discussions dealing with practical writing 


Lectures. 


problems. 
Staff of 20 professional writers. 
For descriptive brochure address: 


Carl Glick, Director, Writers Conference, California 
Western University, San Diego 6, California 


“ST. DAVIDS CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Third 


St. Davids, Pa. — June 19-24 
Workshops - 


Write to: Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Lectures - Individual Counseling 


THE McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Sixth year June 13-18, 1960 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 
(Greater St. Louis) 
Successful writers lead workshops in: fiction, articles, 
juveniles, drama, poetry, religious writing, TV and radio. 


Leader and lecturer — Hary Kdward Neal 


Write to Mildred Silver, Director, for information and 
registration form. 


UNIQUE WRITERS’ COLONY 
TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 
Writers’ Colony? June 1 - Dec. Any length of time. Ex- 
perience this stimulating meeting of minds amidst beauti- 
ful surroundings. Established 1938. Also 20 years in m 
own Chicago studio. ‘‘Who’s Who of American Women.” 


MY TEXT BOOKS USED BY 
MANY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


1—-WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic technique)... $1.25 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Revised edition) 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance technique). 3.00 
S—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types) 3.00 


6-——WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (A new approach) 3.00 
Also, to illustrate novel technique: 


7—My prize navel ‘THE DEVIL’‘S HANDMAIDENS” 3.00 


Those at home also may learn to recognize the salable 
factors in current published work, by mail. Fiction, 
articles, plays, poetry training. Single criticism: to 2 M 
words $2; above 2 M, $1 per M to 10 M. Novels to 150 
M $50. All mss. but novels returned within a week. 


MONTHLY COURSES $10. Also plots and poetry. WRIT- 
ING CLASSES in Boston, Miami or N. H. (according to 
the season.) Private conferences $5. Jan.-Apr. 917 
Bucida Rd. Delray Beach, Florida. May-Dec. address: 


Mildred |. Reid Writers’ Colony 


Contoocook New Hampshire 
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16th Southwest 
Writers Conference 
June 4-7 


$1,000 in Cash Prizes . . Entries returned with 
comment .. Workshops . . Lunch- 
Autograph Party 


Lectures . . 
eons. . Island trip . . 
Sailing. 

TALK SHOP WITH EDITORS, PUBLISH- 
ERS, FAMOUS WRITERS including Harri- 
son Smith, John Ciardi, Wilfred McCormick, 
William McClerry, John Howard Griffin, Lon 
Tinkle, Walt Wiggins, Garland Roark, Lewis 
Nordyke, Mabel Kuykendall, Dr. Grace Ross. 
Ruel McDaniel, Frank Wardlaw, Harnett T. 
Kane, Lynnwood Giacomini, Joe Small, Ed 
Kilman, Dr. George Hendricks, Katharine 
Evans, G. Bruce Howard, Ernest G. Fischer. 


Write: DEE WOODS 
308 Katherine Dr. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


27th Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 25-AUGUST 12 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non-fictio: 
juvenile fiction, drama, popular science, and boo! 
review. 
OUTSTANDING STAFF: 

Ray B. West, Jr., Novel; Edwin L. Peterson, Short Stor 
Korl Shapiro, Poetry; Elizabeth Yates, Juvenile; Willia 
Stucky, Non-Fiction; Willy Ley and Harold Walton, Pop. 
lar Science; Day Tuttle, Dramatic Writing; and Stantc 
Peckham, Book Review. 


Write Margaret Robb, Director 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


PAGING FIFTEEN WRITERS 


Are there fifteen writers who would enjoy working in the 
mountains of western North Carolina this summer under the 
direct supervision of a nationally known author? Expenses 
reasonable. For additional details write 


PHILIP KETCHUM 


Box 9332, University of Miami 
Coral Gab bles 46, Florida 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Founded 1940. July 6-12. Subjects: novel, 
short story, poetry, non-fiction, children’s literature, 
television writing. Robert W. Mitchner, director; Mark 
Harris, Frances Gray Patton, David Wagoner, Richard 
Gehman, Jean Lee Latham, Howard Rodman. Fees, 
$25-$40. Enrollment limited to 100. Address Robert 
W. Mitchner, Director, Indiana University Writers’ 
Conference, Ballantine Hall, Box 70, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

McKendree Writers’ Conference, McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Ill. Founded 1955. June 13-18. Work- 
shops: fiction, articles, poetry, TV and radio, juven- 
iles, writing for religious markets, drama. Harry Ed- 
ward Neal, leader. Special speakers each day. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 75. Fees: Tuition $15 if paid 
before May 1, $20 after. Board and room $17.50. 
Eight hours credit may be earned in the 7 weeks fol- 
lowing the conference, June 20-Aug. 5. This may be 
done in any kind of creative writing. Address Dr. Mil- 
dred Silver, McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 

Michigan Writers’ Conference, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Founded 1953. May 19-20. 
Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, marketing. 
Robert F. Haugh, director; staff to be announced. 
Expected enrollment, 100. Fees, $5-$10 (for manu- 
script criticism). Address Professor Robert F. Haugh, 
2617 Haven Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mid-West Silver Lake Writers’ Conference, Oak 
Haven, RFD 3, Fairmont, Minn. Founded 1952. 
July 13-17. Subjects: juvenile, novel, short story, non- 
fiction, poetry. Dr. P. Evans Coleman, director. 
Leaders: Miller, Dickson, Friskey, Palmer, Coleman. 
Expected enrollment, 30. Poetry prizes. Work scholar- 
ships available. Address P. Evans Coleman, Ph.D., 
Oak Haven, FRD 3, Mairmont, Minn. 

Omaha Writers 15th Annual Conference, May 13- 
15, Hotel Paxton. Director, Dr, L. V. Jacks. 

University of Kansas Writers’ Conference, Law- 
rence, Kan. Founded 1948. June 21-24. Subjects: 
short fiction and novels, juvenile writing, poetry and 
light verse, newspaper and magazine non-fiction, 
radio and TV drama. Professor Frances Grinstead, 
director; Howard Turtle, Bernice Slote, Charlie May 
Fletcher. Fee $30, including criticism privileges. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 60. Address Professor Frances 
Grinstead, 203 Flint Hall, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Wisconsin Regional Writers’ Association Spring 
Workshop, Hotel Foeste, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, May 
15. Writers or persons interested in writing write 
for information relative to registration to Mrs. Joyce 
Burgard, 1122 Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wisc. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


Institute in Technical and Industrial Communica- 
tions. Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Founded 1958. July 11-15. Subjects: The Communi- 
cation Process, Herman W. Weisman; Philosophy of 
Science, Willard O. Eddy; Technical and Scientific 
Report, Dr. Dwight Gray; Cartoons in Technical 
Illustration, Dave Breger; Discussion Methods for the 
Technical Situation, Dr. Roy Nelson; Medical Journal- 
ism, Dr. J. P. Gray; The Technical Motion Picture, 
Larry Kauffman; The Technical House Organ, Richard 
Dodge; Writing to Government Specifications, Lt. Col. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


God or Caesar? The Writing of Fiction 
by Vardis Fisher, one of the most published novelists in 
America. His advice is honest and forthright. $5.00. 
The Beginning Writer 

Alan Swallow, editor and publisher and — ofee 

~ | A&J. A most helpful question-and-answer book. $1.2 
Alan Swallow, Publisher 
2679 So. York St., Denver 10, Colo. 


LET ME MAKE YOUR POEMS SALEABLE 
25 years experience. Listed in Marquis’ ‘Who's Who in the 
West,’’ my poems have sold to countless — and news- 
papers in U.S.; Canada, England, Belgium, —_ and Ceylon. 
Criticism, suggested revision, markets, etc., 10c per line. 
Minimum $1.0 


must accompany manuser 
's most outstand pt 
San Francisco Examiner 


EBERMAN 


11015 N.W. Copeland Portland 10, Oregon 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Herbert Herman; Technical Manuals, Warren Deck; 
Writing about Science and Technology, Allan Lytel; 
Administration of a Technical Publications Group, Mr. 
Frank M. Van Sickle; Graphics, Symbology, Industrial 
Uses of Technological Advances. Tuition for the 
week’s five-day session, $50. Accommodations and 
meals are available in modern dorms for less than 
$50 for the week. The Institute carries 2 quarter 
university credits. Requests for information should 
be addressed to Dr. Herman M. Weisman, Director. 

League of Utah Writers Annual Roundup, 25th 
Annual Roundup, Ogden, Utah. Founded 1935. 
Sept. 9-11. League Pres. and general Roundup chair- 
man, Mary Knowles, 1025 Darling St., Ogden, Utah. 
Featured annually are a nationally-known writer in 
each of fiction, poetry, and article-writing fields. 

The Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Founded 1930. 
July 25-August 12. Subjects: novel, non-fiction, poetry 
short story, juvenile, TV drama, popular science, 
marketing problems. Margaret Robb, director; Ray B. 
West, Edwin L. Peterson, Karl Shapiro, Elizabeth 
Yates, William Stucky, Willy Ley, Harold Walton, 
Day Tuttle, Stanton Peckham. Minimum tuition, 
$60; board and room available on campus. Ten 
scholarships for undergraduates, five for graduates. 
Enrollment limited to 100. Address Margaret Robb, 
Director, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

The Writers’ Conference of the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Founded 1947. June 13-24. 
Subjects: novel, short-story, poetry. Brewster Ghiselin, 
director; staff: Richard Eberhart (poetry), Dorothy 
McCleary (short story), Harvey Swados (novel). Fees, 
$25-$45. Scholarships. Expected enrollment, 70. Ad- 
dress Brewster Chiselin, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 12, Utah. 

Writers’ Conference, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Glorieta, N. M. Founded 1953. Aug. 4-10. Sulmeete: 
magazine article writing, fiction, juvenile writing, 
playwriting. Clifton J. Allen, director. Fee, $2.50. 
Expected enrollment, 75. Address Clifton J. Allen, 
127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


PACIFIC COAST 


California Western University Writers’ Conference, 
San Diego, Calif. Founded 1958. July 16-30. Sub- 
jects: poetry, non-fiction, playwriting, mystery novel, 
marketing problems, public relations, science fiction, 
writing for children. Carl Glick, director; Stewart Hol- 
brook, Louise Baker, Vincent McHugh, Neil Morgan, 
Floyd Crutchfield, Dale Clark, Sam Weston, Betty 
Baxter Anderson, John Storm, Hal Evarts, Lo Verne 
Wilson Brown, Pliny Castenien, Lee Wallace, Argow, 
and G. C. Edmondson. Address Carl Glick, California 
— University Writers’ Conference, San Diego 6, 

alif. 

California Writers’ Conference, Jack London 
Squere, Oakland, Calif. Founded 1955. May 13, 14. 
Subjects: novel, short story, TV, radio, movie writing, 
non-fiction, poetry, juveniles, junior novels. Lee Ed- 
son, general chairman; Virginia Russ, co-ordinating 
chairman. Former speakers have included Barnady 
Conrad, Doris Gates, Harold Gilliam, Kathleen Norris, 
Reese Wolfe, Stephen Spender and others. Expected 
enrollment, 2,000. Address California Writers’ Con- 
ference, 1320 Webster St., Oakland, Calif. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
School of Journalism 


Fifth Annual 
Writer's Conference 
Aug. 15 to 27 


Short Story —- General Fiction 

Don 

Magazine Article Writing 
Robert W. Root 

Juvenile Fiction Writing 
Phyllis A. Whitney 


Sessions are on the University Campus 


Tracy 


For more information write: 


The Dean 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 

For a limited time only our Critic, who is the author of the 
novel, Get Out, Dr gs, will examine your Story or Article and 

(1) tell you what’s wrong with i 

(2) tell you how to correct it iad make the script marketable. 

All this for $1.00 on scripts up to 5000 words. 

We are Plotting Specialists and will Plot Your Story Idea For 
You. Write for our fee. We can also work with you in the writing 
of your story, or Ghost Write it for you. te us for our fee. 

A few of our nage an a are: How To Build A Plot From A 
Single Word; How T te Love Stories, and 100 Ideas For Them. 
How To Make Your writing Beautiful. How To an al Your —_ 
acters Real People. How To Write Detective Sto Any one, 
75e. Any two, $1.40; ceeat $2.10; Four, $2.80; All Five, $3.50. 

ELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Ave. Yonkers 5, N. ¥. 


Join our successful authors in a 
YOU g complete publishing program: pub- 


and copy of Hew Te Publish Your Book., 
COMET PRESS oKs 


200 Varick Street, New York 14 


licity, advertising, handsome books. 
ELECTRIC 


Send for FREE manuscript report 
Quality Typing 
80c per thousand words (includes corrections) ; 
10% discount if over 50,000 words. 
Charles Thomas, 114 Brookview Avenue 
East Peoria, Illinois 


amidst beautiful surroundings June Any length of 
time. Tuition includes fiction aoticls play or poetry instr., 
room, meals. 21st vr. References WHO’S WHO OF AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures, Boston, Miami 


or N.H. classes according to season. Coaching by mail. 


MILDRED |. REID, Literary Critic 


HAVE A PROFITABLE 1960 VACATION 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance live ot my Writers’ Colony | 1—wriTsrRs: 
2—WRHITERS: HELP 


3I—WRITFRS: (Plots for everything. 1958)..... 
4—WRITERS: IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 3.00 
: May ‘SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)..... 3.00 


6—WRITERS: I EARN 
1-—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
are HOW! (Basic Technique 
YOURSELVES! (Formulas everything) 


RN! (New to 
. From me. 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 

In past years | have sold some 


3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohie 


Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 
and pack, Nat'l. Adv. Lowest sub- 

OLOGY OF AMERICAN PO- 


91000 


PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


359 $3.50 postpaid (regular edi- 
tion). pose 3 to 5 short poems now for 
the 1960 book. Deadline Aug. 15th. 


WRITE 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texes 


"CONFESS 
for CASH” 


The inside story on writing for the lucrative confession 
market. Pulls no punches. Written by Pauline Smith, a 
selling confession writer. $2.00 per copy, postpaid, 
from: PILOT Publications, Div. D 

42 West 33rd Street, New York 1, 


N.Y. 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Pacific Northwest International Writers’ Confer- 
ence, Seattle, Wash. Founded 1956. July 29-31. 
Subjects: everything in writing. Themes: Inspiration 
for Beginners; Technique for Craftsmen; Reunion for 
Professionals. Warren Hardy, president; speakers and 
conference leaders to be announced. Rooms for visit- 
ing writers available in University of Washington 
dormitories. Address Warren Hardy, 1809 Northern 
Life Tower, Seattle 1, Wash. 

Portiand Summer Session’s Annual Writers’ Con- 
ference, Portland, Ore .August 1-12. Fiction, Mary 
Laswell; Poetry, Rolfe Humphries; Juvenile Writing, 
Evelyn Sibley Lampman; Non-fiction and Conference 
Director, Anthony Netboy. Academic credit. Address 
Robert J. Gridley, Coordinator of Workshops, Port- 
land Summer Session, Box 1491, Portland 1, Ore. 

Writers’ Week in Pasadena, Pasadena, Calif. 
(Morning sessions in Pasadena City Library; evening 
sessions at Pasadena City College Library—Harbeson 
Hall.) Mav 2-5. Helen Hinckley, coordinator and 
moderator. No fees. For further information call or 
write Extend Day, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


SOUTH 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference, College of the 
Ozarks, Clarkevills, Ark. Founded 1944. June 4-6. 
Subjects: short story, juvenile writing, poetry, etc. 
Anna Nash Yarbrough, director; staff to be an- 
nounced. Open to writers of all states, need not be- 
long to any writer's organization. Cash awards. 
Address Arkansas Writers’ Conference, 510 East St., 
Benton, Ark. 

Huckleberry Mountain Workshop, Hendersonville, 
N. C. June 26-August 27. Subjects: creative writing 
(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, juvenile); paint'ng. Fees, 
including room and board, $45 per week up. En- 
rollment limited to 50. Address Director, Huckleberry, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

Morehead Writers’ Workshop, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Ky. Founded 1952. July 25-August 
5. Subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction. Poet’s Thea- 
tre. Albert Stewart, director. Fees: tuition $15 per 
week; room $3 per week. Conferences, group sessions, 
lectures. Address Albert Stewart, Box 841, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Ky. 

Ozark Writer-Artists Pow-wow, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
(Sessions at Basin Park Hotel.) Founded 1937. May 
27-29. Subjects: juvenile writing, articles and fea- 
tures, regional literature, short stories, books, con- 
fessions, poetry. Cora Pinkley-Call, president; Rosa 
Marinoni, Bonnie-Lela Crump, Lida Wilson Pyles, 
councilors and directors. Bessie Heck, others. Fee, $1. 
Expected enrollment, 100. Address Cora Pinkley-Call, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Southern States Writing Workshops, Camp Cherry- 
field for Adults, Brevard, N. C. July 23-Aug. 6. 
Subjects: poetry, short story, novel, drama, non- 
fiction. Faculty: Louis Blackwell, Chalmers S. Mur- 
ray, Etta Caldwell Harris, Eunice Bradley, others. 
Address Louise Blackwell, 2301 Elliston Place, Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 

University of Miani-American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers Photojournalism Conference, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Founded 1957. April 27-30. Subject: 
photojournalism. Wilson Hicks, Morris Gordon, co- 
chairmen; photographers, editors, writers. Fee, $40. 
Expected enrollment, 200. Address Wilson Hicks, P.O. 
Box 8107, University of Miani Branch, Coral Gables 
46, Fla. 

Writers’ Conrerence, Southern Baptist Assembly, 
Ridgecrest, N. C. Founded 1931. June 9-15. Sub- 
jects: fiction, magazine articles writing, juvenile writ- 
ing, playwriting. Clifton J. Allen, director. Fee, $2.50. 
Expected enrollment, 150. Address Clifton J. Allen, 
127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


AuTHOR & JOURNALIS! 
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SOUTHWEST 


Short Course on Professional Writing, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. Founded 1938. June 6-8. 
Subjects: all, with emphasis on writing books and 
writing for magazines. Foster-Harris, Dwight V. Swain, 
Barry Roberts, others. Workshops on short story, 
novel, poetry, non-fiction, etc. Fees, not above $15. 
Address Professor Foster-Harris, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Southwest Writers’ Conference, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(Sessions at Robert Driscoll Hotel.) Founded 1944. 
June 4-7. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
TV, writing for juveniles. Dee Woods, director; Lon 
Tinkle, Harnett T. Kans, Harrison Smith, Charles 
Ferguson, John Ciardi, Fred Gipson, J. Fred Dobie, 
Dr. Walter Prescott-Webb, Garland Roark, George 
G. Williams, Timothy Seldes, Walt Wiggins, Frank 
Wardlaw, Frank Tolbert, Wilfred McCormick, Ruel 
McDaniel, Zeiger Hay, Joe A. Small, others. $1,000 
in prizes. Expected enrollment, 400. Address Reva 
Griggs, Secretary, 308 Katherine Drive, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Southwest Writers’ Workshop and Conference, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. Founded 1951. June 27-July 8. Sub- 
jects: novel, short story, drama, television, factual 
prose( article, essay, biography, criticism), poetry 
(humorous and serious). Weldon F. Heald and Phyllis 
W. Health co-directors; visiting writers, editors, pub- 
lishers. College credit. Expected enrollment, 35. 
—_— Registrar, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 

riz. 


CANADA 


Christian Writers’ Association of Canada, 7th An- 
nual Conference, Toronto Bible College, 16 Spadina 
Road, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Founded 1954. October 
21-22. Workshops and panel discussions, contests, 
fellowship, films, talks, lectures and banquet. Fee, 
probably $5.00. Address Mrs. Dorothy Wilson, Secre- 
North Mount Ave., Port Credit, Ont., 

anada. 


MEXICO 


Instituto Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato, Mexico. Founded 1938. June 22-August 31. 
Subjects: novel, short story, travel, radio, television, 
non-fiction, photography, Spanish. Ashmead Scott, 
director of writing courses; Peter Olwyler, others to 
be announced. Fees, $40 a month (students may en- 
ter at any time). University credit. Expected enroll- 
ment, 50. For illustrated prospectus address Stirling 
Dickinson, Director, Instituto Allende, San Miguel 
de Allende, Gto., Mexico. 

Mexico City College Creative Writing Center, 
Mexico, D. F. Founded 1950. Summer Workshop in 
Oaxaca, June 27-August 19. Subjects: writing for 
teachers, fact writing, affects and effects of words 
(observation), Analysis of short story, techniques of 
fiction, manuscript evaluation. E. J. Robins, direc- 
tor. College credit. Address Admissions, Mexico City 
College, Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Km. 16, Mexico 
10, D. F., Mexico. 


WEST INDIES 


Writers’ Floating Workshop. Cruises to Bermuda 
on the all air-conditioned ‘‘Ocean Monarch.” July 2- 
9. Pauline Bloom, instructor. Apply to Fay Oppen- 
heim, American-Foreign Travel Associates, Ottsville, 
RFD 1, Pa., for information. 
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Winners of PAGEANT 
1959 Best Book Contest* 


FOR THE LOVE OF THE QUEEN, by Mirza Taleb 
(Fiction) 
THE MAGIC OF ART, by Ambrosius Czako, Ph.D. 
(Scholarly) 
Third Prize $150 
THE ASH-BURNING RITE, by William McCollom 
(Poetry) 

Honorable Mentions _. __$100 each 
HAWAII, U.S.A., by Samuel Weaver (Historical Study) 
——e IN MY HOUSE, by Clifford F. Thomallo 
(Fiction) 

HIDDEN VALLEY, by Lois Estelle Clark (Juvenile) 
SOMEDAY MALAYSIA, by Eduardo Martelino (Politi- 
cal Study) 

THE THREE GIFTS, by Wilfred Pocock (Fiction) 
KLONDIKE GOLD RUSH, by Richard C. (Dixie) Anzer 
(Autobiography) 

POOR LITTLE MILLIONAIRES, by Sister M. Rosamond, 
O.S.F. (Religious) 


*ANNOUNCING 
Best Book Contest for 1960 
$1600 In Cash Prizes 


Write for the simple rules. Better still, send us your 
manuscript for free report of publishing possibilities. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


Dept. AJ4, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s new 1960 Revised Course and Markets. No 
long training or professional style and plotting technique need- 
ed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household pe 
rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, a 
month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1 


today to: ©, SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I‘d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps 
folder, “‘To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPT! Bond, | carbon, minor corrections, 65c/1000 plus 
postage. Photocopy for drawings. Norelco tape transcription. 

— MIMEO or DITTO — 
$3/25 pages; Ic per each additional page 


Shirley Ryberg 


656 West 98th St. Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY  TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript ior that finer touch of an expert before 
you send jt to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Dept. R Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


16°4 Blair Avenue 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
04 Laceyville, Penna. 


P. O. Box 1 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 

HELP YOU TO SELL 

Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 

manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 

for students in my university adult short-story and article- 

writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 

Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 
S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 

1865 Brookfield Drive 


Akron 13, Ohio 


DO IT YOURSELF 
w 
SELF-CRITICISM GUIDE 


SHORT-STORY WRITERS 
FOR 30 YEARS SEND $2.00 TO LYNN CLARK 


Instructor in Short-Story Writing 
University of Southern California 


2038 West 43rd Place 
Los Angeles 62, Calif. 
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Fillers Markets 


ANY writers find fillers a reasonably profit- 

able side line. Most of them, of course, bring 

only small checks, though a few magazines 
pay as much as S100 or S150 for special types of 
illers. 

There is vast variety of fillers—jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams, satires, puzzles, quizzes, curious facts, 
how-to items, inspirational incidents. Generally 
speaking, the filler with a fresh twist, usually hu- 
morous, has the widest market. 

Writing fillers is good exercise in condensation, 
especially valuable to a beginner. If they are good, 
they sell pretty readily and thus give a young 
writer a bit of encouragement. 

The following list covers representative maga- 
zines which state their hospitality to fillers. Many 
other magazines use them but do not wish to be 
listed lest they be overwhelmed with freelance 


contributions. 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Shorts 
1,000 words or less—anything with an unusual and 
exciting adventure background. $10-$25 an article. 
Acc. 

The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New York 22. 
Material pertaining to all phases of home making and 
maintenance, how-to items. John M. Carter, Editor. 
Rate based on value and length of material. Acc. 


The American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19. Address Parting Shots Editor. Anecdotes 
of everyday American humor—home, work, or play— 
to 300 words, preferably not more than 150 words. 
$2.50 per line for short (not more than 16 lines) 
humorous verse. $10 for joke or epigram. Acc. 


American Roofer & Building Improvement Con- 
tractor, 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. Oddities with 
trade connection; sales tips, how-to intems; experi- 
ences related to the industry—100-300 words. Espe- 
cially local contractor news; no obituaries. No clip- 
pings except local contractor news items. Ic. Pub. 


The AOPA Pilot, Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C. 
Features 100-300 words built around a single photo- 
graph related to flying. $5-$10. Acc. 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, lowa. Recipes; brief items for departments 
—How-to for the Homemaker, How-to for the Handy- 
man, How-to for the Home Gardener. Must be appro- 
priate for gardened-home families. Hugh E. Curtis, 
Editor. $5-$10. Pub. Curtiss Anderson, Special Fea- 
tures Editor. Articles in the home service dept. 
largely staff written. Special features and child care 
depts. are interested in general subjects—education, 
health, religion, travel, enterprising community ac- 
tivities, new developments in American life, self help, 
family finance, human interest, ‘‘think’’ pieces, 
humor, safety and personalities. 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Puzzles, things to do, short biographical inci- 
dents of great people, action photographs in interest- 
-~ places. Norma Jean Sullivan, Editor. Low rates. 

cc. 

Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Contains a back- 
of-the-book section called The Duffel Bag averaging 
10 pages an issue and consisting mostly of brief, 
photo-illustrated text on subjects of interest to boys 
such as how-to-do-it, modelmaking, crafts, hobbies, 
sports, nature, pets, and (less frequently) true adven- 
ture stories of about 800 words. ¥%3 magazine page 
$50, Y% page $75, 1 page $100. Acc. 


AuTHOR & JOURNALIS1 


The Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. 
Paul 13, Minn. True accounts of rewards for un- 
seeking kindness; incidents by which persons were 
brought into the Church. Under 300 words; $50 each. 
Short pieces illustrating the instinctive goodness of 
human nature; amusing or inspiring tales for ‘In Our 
Parish’ and “‘In Our House’’—$20 each. ‘’Flights of 
Fancy,’ picturesque figures of speech with exact 
source given, $2 each. Pub. MSS. submitted to these 
departments not acknowledged or returned. 

Cavalcade, Epic, Valor, Sensation, Women in 
Crime, True Crime, Police Detective, Exposé, De- 
tective, Skye Publishing Co., 16 East 55th St., New 
York 22. Address fillers for all eight magazines to 
William Carrington Guy, Editorial Director. Oddities, 
quizzes, unusual crimes, unusual laws, sports shorts, 
true adventure, etc. $10-$15 each. Acc. 

Ceramic Age, 2728 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. News and feature stories on the commercial 
manufacture of ceramics, glass, and heavy clay 
products. Query first on feature articles. Wm. M 
Branham, Ed. 2c news; photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

The Christian Parent, | Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Articles or stories, 1200-2200 words with a child- 
training angle or related to the Christian home. 
Martin P. Simon, Editor. 1¢. Acc. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass. Address fillers to Family Features 
Editor. Anecdotes, quizzes, how-to and factual items, 
and other brief material of general reader interest. 
Rate based on length. Acc. 

Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Fillers relating to Christian work, for late pri- 
mary, junior, and senior young people. Must have 
evangelical Christian emphasis. 34c up. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Humor- 
ous stories, anecdotes, and jokes that can be enjoyed 
by a family audience; preferred length, 80-100 words, 
but up to 500 words if worth that length. ‘Silver 
Linings’’—stories of faith and inspiration under 500 
words. Quizzes of general interest—should have at 
least 30 questions and a central theme. Address Filler 
Editor. Minimum $10 for original anecdotes, $5 for 
fillers from another source. $50 for “Silver Linings,”’ 
about $75 each for quizzes. Pub. 

The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. Almost wholly Canadian items related 
to agriculture and homemaking, also fiction. Lorne 
Hurd. Varying rates. Acc. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., 
Denver 1, Colo. Contemporary photostories of life 
and times in Rocky Mountain area only. 2c word; 
photos $5. Acc. H. Ray Barker, Editor. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Ex- 
periences, anecdotes, hobbies, and other material of 
appeal to the reader of a general family magazine; 
length 100-500 words. $10-$25. Acc. 

The Family Handyman, 117 E. 31st St., New York. 
How-to items made up of text and photos and/or 
sketches. Small or large home repair, improvement, re- 
modeling items on how-to basis. Address Morton 
Woters, Editor. To $50 per page. Pub. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. “Aims to accomplish two purposes: be a down-to- 
earth business magazine for farmers, yet also a family 
magazine for human beings who happen to live on a 
farm. To accomplish both purposes, it looks hardest 
for ideas that its readers can use—is less of a market 
for material that is interesting but not very useful. 
Most stories are short, 500 words or less.’ Also typo- 
graphical errors, jokes, quotes, how-to items for farm 
and home. C. P. Streeter, Editor; Lane M. Palmer, 
Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Fate Magazine, 845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
300-word fact articles for departments, True Mystic 
Experiences and My Proof of Survival. Mary Margaret 
Fuller, Editor. $5. Pub. 

Field & Stream, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
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Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 


desired. 
CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for analysis plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern ethods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Ferst Aid tc writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c pe: 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon desiree 
AGNES C. PHILLIPS 


Amsterdom, N. Y. 


RESEARCH FOR WRITERS 


Accuracy in detail is essential to good writing. We provide 
thoroughly reliable material on people, places, customs, his- 
tory, or almost any subject. Single question or complete 
project, our facilities can further your work. 

Let us know your requirements. Reasonable fees. 


authoritative, prompt. 
GIBSON RESEARCH 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Complete, 


2118 N. Vermont Ave. 


LONDON ACCOMMODATION ADDRESS 
available to bona fide writers. Letters forwarded. 
$8 monthly, payable in advance. 

A. Ridgway 


53 Fleet Street London, E.C. 4 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 
That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send tor 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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PUBLISH A “SHOPPING GUIDE” 


for your community 


YOU WRITE FOR IT — MANAGE IT — OWN IT 
PART TIME ACTIVITY 


We Show You How — We Print It For You 
Increase Your Writing Income Substantially 
Rush Postal Card For Free Details: 

Lebanon Shopping Guide Publishing Co. 


24-A West Mulberry St. Lebanon, Ohio 


STAGE PLAYS 


| want stage plays for Broadway, Off-Broadway, 


and Amateur production. Evaluation fee: $10.00. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence construction, $1. 
thousand, typing only 60c per thousand, neatly, efficiently to 
Editing and revising that leads to sales. 


Disabled veteran — College graduate. 


RAY N. MATHEWS, 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


format. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revisina 
rewriting, ahosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a 
thousand word average. Minimum $7.50 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. ! 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 1677A Casselberry, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
: 50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
2c per page. Minimum order — 100 pages of | 
All work guaranteed to be accurate and neat. 


27 Years Experience 


Helen M. Myers 
121 S. Potomac St. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best 


stencil. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 


Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


Subject. 
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How-to fillers about shooting, fishing, and related 
subjects. 300-500 words. 10c. Acc. Hugh Grey, Editor. 

Flower Grower—The Home Garden Magazine, One 
Park Ave., New York 16. Articles of inteerst to the 
home gardener—up to 1800 words. Photos in con- 
nection with same. 5c per word; $5-$15 for photos. 
Subjects include vegetable growing, landscaping, 
hobby gardening, how-to's, etc. 

Forest & Outdoors and Rod & Gun, 58 Madsen 
Ave., Beaconsfield, Quebec, Canada. Photo stories 
only pertaining to outdoors. No swimming, skiing, 
horticultural activities. Fishing, hunting, conserva- 
tion, forestry, animal life. Photo fillers: 1-3 photos 
pertaining to unusual outdoor subjects; e.g., trapper 
who lost teeth and made own set from deer teeth 
with household cement. $3-$5 a photo. Second rights 
purchased on occasion. Pub. Ronald J. Cooke, Pub. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Filler to 400 
words relating to Christian principles applied in 
business. 2c up. Acc. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. Oddities. Children’s 
quizzes, puzzles, poems to 12 lines, juvenile fiction 
600-750 words. Illustrated articles, 300-600 words, 
appealing to readers in small towns. Address James 
Kopp, Editor. 2c, photos, $3. Acc. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
“Unfortunately we’ve never been able to define our 
fillers to our own satisfaction, and we’re afraid we 
can‘t define them for anybody else, except that they 
should be short.’’ See the magazine for types of ma- 
terial used. $20. Acc. 

Highlightst for Children, Honesdale, Pa. Novel 
thrings for children 4-12 to make and do. $5-$40 
per unit. Acc. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Occasional fillers of interest to Christian home 
and family groups. To 3c. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. Address fillers to Doyle L. Green, Man- 
aging Editor. Anecdotes, hobbies, experiences, handy 
hints for householders, occasional how-to items; fillers 
300-1,000 words on any subject of current interest, 
philosophicul, faith-promoting, etc. 1 Ya2c a word. Acc. 

Joker, Comedy, Romp, Eye, Gaze, Jest, Humorama, 
Breezy, Gee-Whiz, Snappy, al! published by Humor- 
ama, Inc., 136 E. 57th St., New York 21. Anecdotes, 
jokes, parodies, humorous aphorisms, epigrams, 
puzzles. Maximum 200 words for jokes and anec- 
dotes. Satires to 1,000 words. Ernest N. Devwver, 
Editor. 3c a word for jokes and anecdotes, 75¢ each 
fo. epigrams, aphorisms, narrative poetry, humorous 
verse up to 24 lihes, 40c per line. Acc. 

Juvenile Merchandising, 566 Seventh Ave., New 
York 18. Covers retailers of cribs, carriages, wheel 
goods, etc. Not interested in children’s apparel. $25 
to $50 for case histories with photos on noteworthy 
methods and ideas of successful dealers. Only on 
query basis from professional trade paper reporters. 
Norman Keifetz, Managing Editor. 

Kitchen Business, 566 Seventh Ave., New York 18. 
Covers kitchen planners who sell complete kitchens 
for old-home modernization or to new-home builders. 
Readers include cabinet shops, kitchen specialists, or 
kitchen planning division of lumber, appliance or 
plumbing business. $35-$100 for articles with photos 
on noteworthy methods of successful kitchen dealers. 
Only on query basis fom professional trade paper 
reporters. Milton Grallc, editor. 

Ladies Home Journa', Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Anecdot:s, aphorisms, short paragraphs 
in such fields as philosophy, semantics, origin of cus- 
toms, maxims. $7.50-$15. Acc. 

Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main St., Wichita, 
Kan. Jokes; anecdotes to 500 words. Charles E. Jones, 
Editor. Acc. 

Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Address fillers to lan Sclanders. Canadi- 
anecdote section uses anecdotes 200-500 words taken 
from the Canadian ~ast and fully documented. $50. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Short humor, 25 words up, at rates $15-$150. Witty 
poems 2-10 lines, $5-$15. Parade department pays 
$5-$10 for brief topical anecdotes from the Canadian 
scene. Acc. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. One-page articles (500 words) and picture sets 
($100) and half-page articles and picture sets ($45) 
on new inventions, gadgets, weapons, planes, cars, 
hobbies—almost anything in the science-mechanical 
field. One-photo fillers complete with captions on 
short cuts in home. Single photos (8x10 glossies) $10- 
$15. Address Larry Sanders, Feature Editor, or Bob 
Brightman, Home and Shop Editor. Acc. 

Modern Photography, 33 W. 60th St., New York 
23. Items on photographic kinks, short cuts, with 1- 
3 photographic illustrations, horizontal glossies 8x10; 
text and/or caption 100-500 words. Jacquelyn Balish, 
Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

My Chum, | Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Puzzles, 
stories, hobbies, how-to items, suitable for children. 
4-14. Just now need especially Christian adventure 
for boys 10-14. All material must be spiritually help- 
ful. Martin P. Simon, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
Short satirical humor. Cartoon ideas. Good rates. Acc. 

The New York Times Magazine, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. Address fillers to Lester Market, Sun- 
day Editor. Oddities; quizzes with a news peg; short 
articles with direct relationship to current news, but 
lightly done and narrower in scope than full-length 
pieces. $30 a column. Acc. 

Oklahoma Today, State Capito! Station, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (Q) ‘‘Oddments’’ (offbeat material about 
Oklahoma). 2c. Pub. 

PEN (Public Employees News), 444 Sherman St., 
Denver 3, Colo. Fillers under 250 words, 3c word; 
cartoons, $5; jokes for family readership, $2; light 
verse, 50c line. Acc. G. Bruce Howard, Editor. 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Anecdotes, oddities, sales suggestions, experiences, 
hints on care or rearing of dogs; maximum 250 words. 
No fiction. 50c a published inch. Pub. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
Roderick M. Grant, Editor. Articles of all lengths 
from shorts to 2000 word features on new develop- 
ments in the fields of science, mechanics, inventions 
and other fields of interest to men. Also how-to-do-it 
articles and plans. All articles must be well illus- 
trated with action photos. Craft articles can be illus- 
trated with rough drawings which will serve as a guide 
for finished art work. One photo shorts—$10. Rates 
for longer articles are based on a minimum of $50 
per page, but considerably higher rates are paid for 
timely and exclusive articles of considerable signifi- 
cance. 

Quote, P.O. Box 611, Indianapolis 6, Ind. Original 
anecdotes to 150 words for the use of public speakers. 
Original epigrams. Occasional light verse. Penny 
Droke. Varying rates according to quality. Acc. 

The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. Address 
fillers to Miss Vera K. Lawrence, Department Editor. 
Anecdotes, jokes, aphorisms, typographical errors, ex- 
periences. Puzzles and quizzes only if previously pub- 
lished. Toward More Picturesque Speech ($10). Life 
in These United States, Life in This Wide World, and 
Humor in Uniform $100). Material for these depart- 
ments must be true and not previously published. 
Laughter the Best Medicine, Personal Glimpses, 
Quotable Quotes; payment for these departments ac- 
cording to length. In the case of already published 
material, full source must be given—author, maga- 
zine or newspaper, date and page. Pub. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Filler material which has special and immediate ap- 
peal for young married couples. Occasionally uses 
humorous or lightly philosophical verse (including 
groups of poems with related themes); unusual 
puzzles; humorous, touching, or warm narratives of 
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MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 

WE BELIEVE IN “DO IT YOURSELF’? AND ARE CONCERNED 
IN HELPING TALENTED NEW WRITERS GET OUT OF THE 
REJECTION RUT. WE WON’T TRY TO SELL YOU BOOKS, 
COURSES, GHOSTWRITING. 

e DO aim to help = S your way. If your plot is more than 
a Suttle tale or ent— 
Send your Enroll in our club for Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
@ year. We will read and criticize 12 of your best stories (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one single Ms. Self-addressed envelope 
with reading fee, please. Retain your carbon copy of —_ wor 
as we'll not be responsible a anything lost in the m 
If we find your story has NO possibilities we will be 7. and 
truthful with you. We absolutely will not raise your hopes falsely 

and say your ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your stories ghosted, you are walk- 
ing with a crutch. THROW the crutch away and you cannot walk! 
All salable stories will he sent to publishers interested in your 
particular Ms. We'll help you. If we sell we ask 10 per cent of the 
marketing price. We operate in all countries. 
MARKETING AGENCY 
. Box 52, Milan, Indiana 


Charles C. Ray 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 

Let a selling writer prepare your scripts to meet the editor. 
Published since 1933. 
Typing with minor corrections...........++++++++: .50 per 1,000 
Typing with grammatical corrections....... 1.00 per 1,000 
Criticism, complete with outline oe revision... $1.75 per 1,000 
Revision and typing ready for market . $2.25 per 1,000 

Free carbon copy on white paper, extra first page 

Free market lists with orders of over 50,000 words 


SYLVIA E. CLARK 


81 Pleasant Street Northampton, Mass 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per 1000 words, 65c with minor corrections. 
Plays, TV Radio scripts, 75c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic 
per line, $1.00 Min. 


All plus postage. One free carbon copy. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


96 Southview Springfield, Vermont 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Kansas 


POEMS CRITICIZED 


by Experienced Verse Writing Instructor, Poet and Critic. 
Twenty Years’ Teaching in Adult Education and College 
Classes. Up to 25 Lines of Poetry Criticized for $1. For 
Circular of Rates and Any Additional Information, Write: 


MARCUS Z. LYTLE 


2555 Encinal Ave. Montrose, Calif. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


YOU CAN Free illustrated brochure tells 

how we published, promoted 

PU BLI SH and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 


YO U royalty- subsidy plan, Nocharge 


foreditorial appraisal of your 
BOOK manuscript. All subjects 
welcomed. Write Dept. AJ4 
EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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500 to 1,000 words. Address Short Features Editor. 
Top rates. Acc. 

The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Puzzles, quizzes, other filler as needed. Must interest 
business men. $7.50 each for puzzles and quizzes, 
varying rates for other material. Acc. Currently over- 
stocked. 

The Saturday "vening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. The Perfect Squelch—authentic, 
unpublished anecdotes. (’’Keep in mind that The Per- 
fect Squelch is primarily a humor feature; grim and 
unpleasant squelches are not welcome. The person 
squelched is ‘the villain of the act’ and should deserve 
squelching.’’) $100. Original, unpublished epigrams— 
preferably one short sentence not heavily philosoph- 
ical. $10. Other filler features such as You Be the 
Judge are used, but there is too heavy a backlog of 
material to permit of considering contributions now. 
Address fillers to Box 234, as above. Acc. 

Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11. How-to-do-it construction projects, including ‘’shop 
kinks.’’ Emphasis on drawings or photos of profes- 
sional quality actually showing ‘‘how’’; materials list 
with sources of supply on built projects. Works at 
least four months in advance. Prefers queries. Don 
Dinwiddie, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22. 
Address fillers to Editor, Dollars for Dealers. 100-200 
word ideas for display, selling, goodwill building, etc., 
successfully used by retail stores in the furniture field. 
$2 each. Pub. No submissions acknowledged or re- 
turned. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday ‘<hool Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. Articles to 650 
words, preferably illustrated, on birds, animals, 
gardening, games, things to make and do. For boys 
and girls about 9-12. 2c. Acc. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. Filler material of 
any length of interest to skiers nationally and inter- 
nationally. Shorts 100-400 words—humorous, unique, 
how-to-do-it, human interest, historical, about skiing 
—especially welcome. Fred Springer-Miller, Managing 
Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Skiing News Magazine, Box 7858, Denver 15, 
Colo. Anecdotes, epigrams, oddities, pertaining to 
skiing. 50c¢ per published inch. Pub. Robert W. Parker. 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
Hints and how-to items pertaining to the outdoor 
field—hunting, fishing, camping, boating, etc. One 
or two columns with black and white photos. Ted 
Kesting, Editor. $50-$75. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Education, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Handicraft articles under 500 words; simple puzzles. 
For children 4-9. About Yac a word. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. How-to fillers for 
children 9-12. Ic. Acc. 


This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Puzzles, quizzes, jokes suited to a religious magazine. 
$1-$6. Acc. 

Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
In the market for general interest cartoons; over- 
stocked with doctor-nurse situations. No other filler. 
$25. Acc. 

Today's Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Anecdotes, hints, how-to items, experiences, relating 


to a business girl's work or way of life. Preferred 
length 800-1500 words, but may be shorter. Address 
Mary Jollon. $25 up per filler. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, quizzes, games for children 9-11. Evelyn 
Nevin Ferguson, Editor. Ic. Acc. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 51 1-513 Oakland Ave., Bal- 
timore 12, Md. A magazine concerned solely with 
Thoroughbred horse racing. Raleigh S. Burroughs, 
Editor. Hoss-Word Puzzles (crossword) using as many 
turf names and terms as possible—15 squares each 
way; pen or pencil sketch adequate. $10. Pub. Oddi- 
ties for Racing Rarities department; indicate source 
of material—with clippings if possible. $2. Pub. 

U. S. Lady, 1835 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. Anecdotes, oddities, hints, how-to items, hob- 
bies, experiences—directed toward service wives or 
dealing with service life in some manner. Humor al- 
readers’ letters for which payment is not made. 
Length for fillers, 100-700 words. $1-$15. Pub. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Puzzles, games, quizzes of interest to younger teen- 
age readers. 1c a word up. Acc. 

Wallpaper & Wallcovering, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Sales tips and news stories useful in the 
field, which includes wallpaper retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers. Pictures with captions also wel- 
comed showing clever window displays, store in- 
teriors, sales gimmicks of any kind. B. H. Hellman, 
Editor-in-Chief. 2c, photos $3.50-$5. Pub. 

Weekend Magazine, 231 James St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. A limited market for topical fillers of special 
interest to Canadian readers. $75 up. Acc. 

Western World Magazine, 1826 Jefferson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Fillers of literary quality 
slanted toward the Atlantic Community. Acc. 

Workbench, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. Editor, Jay W. Hedden. Practical how-to-do-it 
articles for the home craft craftsman, including 
home improvements, remodeling, building of furni- 
ture, etc. Sharp black and white 8x10 photos are a 
must. Under new editorship, extensive changes are 
being made through 1960, and suggests you read 
several issues to determine editorial trend. Payment 
on Acc. $20-$50 per published page. Cartoons $7.50 
each. No verse. Many items contributed are built or 
tested in Model Shop, which is part of editorial de- 
partment. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. New England humor not 
over 1500 words. 75c and up. 

Your Life, Your Health, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Address fillers to Your Life to be considered for 
both publications. Anecdotes, quizzes. Especially in- 
terested in anecdotes featuring well-known persons, 
also personal experiences with amusing, warmly 
human or inspirational angles. Maximum, 300 words. 
John J. Green, Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Your New Baby, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Material dealing with all aspects of baby care to 
1,500 words. $15-$80. Acc. Monthly department, 
Good Ideas from Other Mothers, pays $5 on publica- 
tion for brief items on how particular problems in- 
volving baby care were solved—150-200 words. Short, 
light verse. Acc. Mrs. Maja Bernath, Exec. Editor. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains % cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed 


free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 
sell by all means t in for 
ROBERT OBER 


If you have written short-shorts which yeu think should 
marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. i 
FIRST LITERARY AGENCY, 


10% commission on sales. 
Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 
TOOLS FOR WRITERS. If you are a Papen nt Stop 
wasting valuable time 
searcher do it for pe with en $1 .00 will brin Ry 
list of 1001 items that are now ready for you in vast files. 
Pick yous subject and complete file will be sent for your 
tory—a' have to do is write around it. HANDLER 
PENTHOUSE.’ 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Florida. 


but YOU? Read RHYTHM IN WRITING—$1.00— 


an, °30 W. Bayaud, Denver, Colorado. 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from your newspaper. Mot 
issue a gold mine. $1.00. No cheques. JAY 674 Bail 
Teronto, Canada. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every wens problem 
be — and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


“HOW TO THINK YOUR WAY TO FAME AND FORTUNE.” 
For your copy send 25c to: AVALON HOUSE, Dept. A, 518 
W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


WHY SPEND ENDLESS HOURS looking for information? Let 
me answer your questions, send you personal reports. Any 
subject. Prompt service, reasonable fees. Kenneth Brown, 
—- Specialist, 1432 Green Lane, Philadelphia 41, 

enna. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A SELLING WRITER to join 
WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. $1.00 Fee includes 
6 mos. trial membership and Writer’s Bulletin. (Free copy). 
og Elders, Editor, wee, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 

Mo. 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY HISTORIES, 25c; WORD WISDOM, 
10c. Patillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—Back Issues AUTHOR & MAG- 


AZINE—from 1948 to present date. 5 for $1 se agg ge 
prepaid. Marilyn Wissmiller, Fossett Farm, Cooksville, Ill. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


OLD HOUSE, LOTS, historical Victor, Colo., 
famous gold camp 100 years old. Will very cheap or 
welcome ideas and help for making into writers and artists 
colony. Marguerite Gilmore, Green Mountain Falls, Colo. 


VALUABLE OPPORTUNITY. See our Ad Page 23. Delano 
Publishers. 


SERVICES 
= gee adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 

THOUSANDS OF CLIPPINGS—SEND SUBJECT and amount’s 
= — No cheques. JAY, 674 Balliol St., Toronto, 

anada 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Recsonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


GOT A WRITING PROBLEM? 


Subscribe to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST and help 
solve it. If that doesn’t work, write the editor of 
A&J and let off steam. He might be the only editor 
who will really listen. 


=A & J 
MARKET LISTS 


are accurate & reliable 
special market lists still available 


Little Magazines. October, 1958. 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1960 

Poetry (including light verse). March, 1960 
Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 1959. 
Handy Market List. July, 1959 

Book Publishers. August, 1959 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1959 
Religious Magazines. October, 1959 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 
1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 


$2.50 for 1 year 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Name . 
Street 


Citywire: States. 
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EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance select club! 

Introductions-by-letter. This club is on high 

plese to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
Vast nationwide ers. 

lars FREE. EVAN MOO! RE, box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


60, No. 4 


VANTAGE Re-Issues Title 
Highly Praised by 
Many Book Reviewers 


“Hope Deferred” 
Was Originally Published 
by the Macmillan Co. 


“ds a writer, Jeanette Seletz is a 
‘natural’ . The gifts she displays so 
lavishly here—including the priceless and 
indefinable ability to make her reader 
believe and share in the emotions of her 
characters—are the sort aspiring novelists 
should arrange to be born with...” 

So said the New York Times Book 
Review when Macmillan originally pub- 

lished Hope Deferred, 
by Jeanette Seletz, 
some years ago. Van- 
tage Press has just re- 
issued this tremendous- 
ly moving novel which 
tells the story of a 
country boy who be- 
comes a doctor. 
Other Reviews 
Other reviews of the 
original book included 
such comments as: “A grand big novel 
so ruggedly honest it- will make you gasp 
a spellbinder.”’—Chicago Sun. . 
“Interesting . . . enjoyable... 
Amer. Med. Assn. . “A 
amazing depth and magnitude 
long novel and a thrilling one .. .”— 
Birmingham News-Herald ... ‘A book 
you can't lay down . . .”’—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin “First rate, un- 
usual, realistic, absorbing . . .’—Greens- 
boro Daily . . . “Immense vital- 
ity...” —N. Y. Journal American. 


Show Us Your Manuscript 

Vantage Press rarely re-issues a former 
title, but in this instance it is indeed 
happy to bring to the public a novel of 
such high quality and stature. Ask for 
it at your local store. And, if you have 
a work of fiction or non-fiction ready for 
publication, send it to us for a free 
reading and report. 


3rd Edition Issued! 


Vantage lias just gone to press 
with the third edition of Glamour, 
Glucose and Glands, by Dr. Frank 
Wilson. The other two editions were 
sold out over the past three years. 
When you publish with Vantage] 
Press, your return is 40% of the re- 
tail price. On second, third and 
subsequent editions, your return is! 
25%. However, all editions except 
the initial one are at the publisher’s 
expense. You make only one invest- 
ment—in the first edition. Look into 
Vantage's publishing program for 
your own work. Fill in and mail the 
coupon at the right. he 


Vantage Press, Inc., 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Branch Offices: 


Washington, D. C., and Hollywood, California 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Our contracts 
provide for 
Advertising 

and 
Promotion 
of your 

book. 


April, 1960 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Publishes with Vantage 


Dr. Emory Holloway, who won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926 for his bio- 
graphy of Walt Whitman, has written 
another Whitman book which Van- 
tage Press will publish this Spring. 
Dr. Holloway’s latest book has much 
new material about the famous poet 
and the work is expected to be well 
received in literary circles. Dr. Hol- 
loway is one of many prominent per- 
sons who have published with Vantage 
Press. Why not join this select group? 
You may start by sending us your 
manuscript for a free reading and 
report. 


Items of Interest 
About Books and Authors 


Anthony Boucher reviews Dr. Edward 
Van Liere’s A Doctor Enjoys Sherlock 
Holmes in the New York Times Book 
Review. . . . Air France and KLM Dutch 
Airlines each order 1000 copies of Con- 
quest of the Air, by Hendrik de Leeuw, 
who has had many books published pre- 
viously by leading companies . . . DID 
YOU KNOW that Vantage Press has 
authors living in every state in the 
Union? It’s a fact! .. . Walter Winchell, 
who recently praised N. Sharp's Happy 
Landings in Europe, has done it again 
with Dr. Boris Sokoloff's Dr. Strand. Dr. 
Sokoloff is the world-famous cancer 
specialist and this is his 17th book... . 

LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Van- 
tage has a publishing program you will 
like . . . learn about it by mailing the 
coupon for our free 40-page booklet, or 
by sending us your manuscript for a free 
reading and report. 


Author Has High 
Praise for Vantage 
Publishing Service 


In a letter expressing his deep satisfac- 
tion with the service he received from 
Vantage Press, Dirk C. Kok (Uncle Dirk), 
a retired California businessman, writes 
as follows: 

“I feel I owe you and your entire e 4 
this letter of Not only 
you deserve to be complimented on the 
outstandingly beautiful production and 

all-out quality of the 
book, but I also wish to 
comment on the cooper- 
ation I received from your 
entire organization in our 
joint efforts for success. 
“Your promotion, adver- 
tising and sales depart- 
D. C. Kok ments are doing an ex- 
cellent and constructive job, just as you 
had promised me you would.” 

Mr. Kok is the author of Fun in the 
Sun, a children’s book, printed in three 
colors. The illustrations are beautifully 
executed by Marlinde Von Ruhs. 

How Vantage May Help You 

Vantage Press makes a sincere and 
wholehearted effort to please its authors, 
and to launch their work successfully. 
This is the type of cooperation you may 
expect when Vantage publishes your 
book. If you are seeking this kind of 
service, fill in and mail the coupon below 
to the Vantage office nearest you. Or, if 
you prefer, send us your manuscript for 
a free reading and report. Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. 


Window display of Fun in the Sun set 
up by Warwick’s Book Store, oldest and 
largest bookseller in La Jolla, Calif. 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 


' _ (Mail to office nearest you) 


Name 


Address 
' 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 

120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Holly wood Blvd., 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 
Please send me, free, your new 40-page in 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing progrem. 


1010 Vermont Ave., N | 
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